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Are there great books, indeed? May not one truly say 


there are only great readers of books. 
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MORMONISM AND THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


OF TIME 
THOMAS F. O’DEA 


66 E LIVE OUR LIVES FORWARD,” said Kierkegaard, “although we 

understand them backwards.” And Cassirer has noted that we 
cannot describe organic processes without reference to the future. It is 
even more true of those historical processes which, involving the inter- 
actions of men, are to be understood only in terms of thought and 
ambition. This is to say that human life, both on the biological level 
and on the level of meaning, involves development and growth, realiza- 
tion and fulfillment. The human condition is characterized by what 
Aristotle called the reduction of potency to act, accounting for man’s 
ability to conceive the merely possible — an ability which Kant con- 
sidered constitutive of human intelligence — and at the same time 
testifying to man’s transcendence above the processes of his own histori- 
cal and biological existence. Man is both in and out of time. As a 
result he is capable of forming an attitude toward his own temporality; 
he develops a conception of time, and conceptions of time differ from 
society to society and from culture to culture. 

Most societies, primitive and civilized, seem to have conceived the 
future as part of a circle to be experienced by human subjects, but to 
be experienced again. Life is an eternal procession and an eternal re- 
turn. History is a cycle. “Men in their generations are like the leaves 
of the trees. The wind blows and one year’s leaves are scattered on the 
ground: but the trees burst into bud and put on fresh ones when the 
spring comes round. In the same way one generation flourishes and 
another nears its end.” * In the Orient, the way of the mystic promised 
escape from this round, but as for time itself, its direction was circular. 

Western civilization is based upon a different conception of time, 
in fact upon a unique conception of time. The Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion is the bearer of a conception of time which is no longer circular, but 
which proceeds toward fulfillment — toward accomplishment. For 
in the Messianic hopes of Jewry was a new conception of realization, 
which was freed from organic incorporation into ecological or biological 





Dr. O’Dea, a sociologist whose articles have appeared in the American Sociological Review 
and elsewhere, teaches in the Department of Humanities at M.I.T. He is preparing a mono- 
graph, Mormon Values: The Mutual Dependence of Beliefs, Institutions and Action, research 
for which was done under the auspices of the Values Study Project of the Laboratory of Social 
Relations at Harvard University. 


* Iliad, Book VI, Rieu translation, p. 121. 
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rhythms. Spinoza observed that the genius of the Jews was not in 
philosophy but in prophecy. It is indeed in terms of prophecy that the 
new conception of time is to be understood. Prophecy is not simply, 
nor even primarily, prediction, it is expectation. It is expectation im- 
penetrated with aspiration — a state of tension in the face of the future 
which Christians call hope. Christianity representing the accomplish- 
ment of Israel, the fulness of time, with its doctrine of the unique his- 
torical event, the Incarnation of the Logos, freed Western thought from 
the tyranny of the cycle. “St. Augustine in his City of God was the 
first to develop that Christian concept of history according to which 
mankind as a whole is to actualize a purpose in the world throughout 
the succession of generations. Thus history has a teleological structure: 
every nation may hope to fulfill its own mission through the develop- 
ment of its particular religious, political, or scientific faculties.” ” 

With the secularization of Western thought in the modern period, 
the notion of Christian hope and expectation has been replaced by 
the idea of progress. With such a shift of view, the utopia — the classi- 
cal literary product of man’s transcendence over his historical specificity 
— becomes more believable. Plato knew that the commonwealth set 
forth in the Republic would not work — until philosophers became 
kings or kings philosophers. Nor was More a victim of what we might 
call “utopian illusions.” With secularization, however, the fulfillment 
of history, which in Christian terms was to mark the end of history, 
was more and more conceived as an event to take place within history. 
It is not just the rude facts of the human situation and the frailties of 
the human condition that make every utopian viewpoint rationally in- 
defensible. It is the inherent contradiction of the very conception itself. 
The idea of a fulfillment of time within time — of an accomplishment 
within the realm of becoming — is what is implied by the notion of 
utopia. It is on sober analysis unthinkable. In our present world of 
contention and disorder, Marxism and the evangelical call it utters to 
the oppressed of the world is a typical example of de-Christianized 
eschatological aspiration. It is not to be deduced from scientific prin- 
ciples or inducted from empirical experience. It is believed by men be- 
cause it appeals to something far deeper than demonstration. 

Marxism is at the same time the child of the Enlightenment, for it is 
through the rational application of science and technique, including 
scientific socialism, that the fulfillment of human destiny within the 
context of history will be brought about. Yet science is here a means 





? Erich Frank, Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth (London, New York, To- 
ronto, 1952), n. 9, p. 136. For an excellent discussion, see Frank’s Chapter V, “History and 
Destiny,” pp. 116-47. 
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and an instrument; the fundamental appeal is to deeper resonances of 
the human spirit. In these two respects Marxism and its contemporary 
products are not alone, for they are but a later and more desperate man- 
ifestation of an aspect of Western thought which became apparent 
earlier, and of which we are ourselves a product. America is the prod- 
uct of European aspirations toward fulfillment and accomplishment. 
In the words of the Mexican classicist Alfonso Reyes, “America is a 
utopia.” The discovery of the New World, its settlement and exploita- 
tion by generations of emigrants and immigrants, is the most dramatic 
and ‘self-conscious of utopian movements which Western civilization 
has ever known. 


II 


Nowhere as in the New World, and nowhere in the New World as 
in the United States, has utopia been institutionalized as part of the 
legitimate expectations of a whole society. America was made up of 
Europeans who turned their backs upon the Old World and came to 
the New in hope. As a former President declared, “We are all de- 
scended from immigrants and revolutionaries.” Here in the new envi- 
ronment individual initiative, hard work, and a special blessing of 
providence or of history would conspire together for the accomplish- 
ment of the aspirations of centuries. This sentiment was common to 
Americans and Europeans who came to America. In fact, it was shared 
by many who stayed home. No less a figure than Goethe felt that Amer- 
ica had escaped from the past of European man, seeing in the new 
continent “nature and man equally free from the burden of an un- 
healthy past.” * As Lincoln said, the “sentiment in the Declaration of 
Independence . . . gave liberty not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope to all the world, for all future time. It was that which gave 
promise that in due time the weight would be lifted from the shoulders 
of all men and that all should have an equal chance.” * And as Whit- 
man confirmed, “All the pulses of the world, Falling in, they beat for 
Gass 
What this fulfillment would be like in concreto, no one could say. 
But the indefiniteness — the indefinableness — of American expecta- 
tions did not detract from the powerful attraction of the undefined 
ideal. America was the accomplishment of European history — it was 
this in a small as well as in a great manner; it was a fulfillment to be 
traced in every family history. It was by the same token a transcendence 





* Wolf Frank, “Goethe for America,” The American Scholar, XX (Spring, 1951). 


* Quoted from F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York, 1946), Chapter 
III, “The Free Culture of the United States,” p. 70. 
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of historicity. The weight that would fall from all men was the weight 
of Europe and of history. America was utopia — constantly in the 
process of birth, since to combine extrahistoricity with history was to 
prolong becoming indefinitely. This sentiment may be strained by re- 
cent developments, but it is far from gone. Commenting on the meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of Science then 
being held in Boston, the Boston Herald of December 28, 1953, said: 
“Our explorers and pioneers gave us a new world in which to create 
a democracy. Our scientists are giving us the tools with which to create 
a utopia.” 

America with its roots in Europe — the Europe of historic Christen- 
dom, the Europe of the Renaissance, the Europe of the Enlightenment 
and the Europe of the Revolution — was to be the fulfillment of aspira- 
tions associated with all these aspects of European culture. America 
would produce itself within itself — would produce in microcosm the 
mirror of its own internal composition. In the “burned-over district” 
of New York, western at the time but not a crude frontier, experiencing 
the achievement of American democracy, and deeply disturbed by reli- 
gious problems, the new movement that mirrored America came into 
existence.° Significantly it moved westward almost immediately and 
almost continually for over half a century. Its problem was in a sense, 
“What did Christian salvation mean in America?” and heroically it 
attempted for over a century to write its answer across the pages of 
American history. 

Christian salvation had always meant some sort of divinization of 
man. “To as many as received him, to them gave he the power to be- 
come the sons of God.” But in America this would be accomplished in 
a more Pelagian manner. Man’s own effort would be an important 
agency in its realization. Moreover it would be accomplished within 
the context of time and in the present life. Time was here and now, 
and there would be no here and now outside time. America meant 
what his Concord birthplace meant to Thoreau — the most estimable 
place in all the world and in the nick of time. All this was given reli- 
gious and theological expression by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. The Mormons are the typical American religious movement. 
As such, Mormonism presents a heightening, a more explicit formula- 
tion and a summation of the American experience of time and of Amer- 
ica’s timeliness. In order to see this more clearly, let us examine three 
aspects of Mormonism: its conception of God and the cosmos, its notion 
of sacred and secular history, and its apprehension of the relationship 





*°Cf. Whitney R. Cross, The Burned-over District: The Social and Intellectual History of 
Enthusiastic Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850 (Ithaca, New York, 1950). 
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MORMONISM AND THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 185 
between America and Europe. In all of these the conception of time will 
be of central interest. 


Il 


In classic Christian metaphysics, God is Pure Act. In Him there is 
neither potency nor deficiency and consequently He is outside of time; 
the divine life is an eternal present.° Time and the world of creatures 
come into existence together; both are creations of the timeless uncre- 
ated God.” It is precisely this conception which Mormonism has chal- 
lenged. Writing in 1855 Parley P. Pratt declared: 


In contemplating the works of Creation, then, the student must not conceive 
the idea that space, or time, or element, or intelligence, was originated, but 
rather that these are eternal, and that they constitute the energies which act, the 
things acted upon, including the place and time of action.® 


For Mormonism the world is uncreated and God and men are winning 
mastery over other uncreated elements. The radical transcendence of 
God, his radical otherness from his creation, has disappeared. God has 
become a demiurge once again. Philo in the De Somniis contrasts the 
Old Testament with Plato’s Timaeus in the following words: 

God, when He gave birth to all things, not only brought them into sight but 


also made things which before were not, not just handling material as a 
demiurge, and artificer, but being Himself its creator.® 


For the same reason the Jewish translators of the Septuagint did not 
make use of the word demiurge, which means one who works on exist- 
ing material, a craftsman, but rather chose the word ktistes, which 
meant founder and was applied to the founder of a city. Mormonism, 
on the other hand, declares that uncreated intelligence is gaining mas- 
tery over other uncreated elements of the universe. God is seen as the 
most advanced, most intelligent and most powerful of such intelligences. 


In “the beginning” which transcends our understanding, God undoubtedly 
exercised his will vigorously, and thus gained great experience of the forces 
lying about him. As knowledge grew into greater knowledge, by the persistent 
efforts of the will, his recognition of universal laws became greater until he 
attained at last a conquest over the universe which to our finite understanding 
seems absolutely complete.?° 





*Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, Q. 2-11. 

"Erich Frank, op. cit., Chapter III, “Creation and Time.” See also Josef Pieper, “On the 
‘Negative’ Element in the Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas,” translated from Hochland, February, 
1953, in Cross Currents, IV (Fall, 1953). 

* Parley P. Pratt, Key to the Science of Theology (Liverpool and London, 1855), p. 44. 

* Quoted from Erich Frank, op. cit., p. 75. 
*John A. Widtsoe, Rational Theology (Salt Lake City, 1915), p. 24. 
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Plato in the Timaeus had said: “The god took over all that is visible — 
not at rest, but in discordant and unordered motion — and brought 
it from disorder to order.” 

Yet the Mormon belief in the uncreated character of the universe, 
and the corresponding denial of anything outside of and beyond time," 
is not a return to the older belief in the cyclical conception of human 
history caught in the grip of ananké or até. The liberation of man from 
the ecological cycles of antique and Asiatic thought is preserved. The 
Judeo-Christian notion of progressive change, of the uniqueness of his- 
toric events and of teleological development toward a goal is preserved. 
Even God is now conceived as a developing being, himself fully within 
the context of time and development. Joseph Smith declared in the 
King Follett discourse: “God himself was once as we are now, and is 
an exalted man, and sits enthroned in yonder heavens.” Eternity in 
Mormon thought has become indefinitely prolonged time. All that is, 
is in process and it is a process that is marked by two main character- 
istics: it is becoming increasingly more complex, and intelligent beings, 
God and men, are collaboratively gaining increasing mastery over it. 
Man’s life on earth is seen as one of an infinity of episodes characterized 
by increasing development and mastery over the other elements of 
nature. Summing up Mormonism’s conception of man’s existence, 
the late Dr. John A. Widtsoe declared: “The law of progression is then 
a law of endless development of all the powers of man in the midst of 
a universe becoming increasingly more complex. No more hopeful 
principle can be incorporated into a philosophy of life.”’ 1° 

Two aspects of this view of man deserve our attention. It is first of 
all a conception of man’s endless development toward godlike status, 
yet within the context of time and development. It is, in the second 
place, a view that denies that man’s nature is in any way vitiated by 
original sin. History is thereby transcended while time remains. Mor- 
monism, in this context, places the greatest stress upon the freedom of 
the will. “The Church holds and teaches as a strictly scriptural doc- 
trine, that man has inherited among the inalienable rights conferred 
upon him by his divine Father, absolute freedom to choose the good or 
the evil in life as he may elect.” '* Joseph Smith had declared in the 
Articles of Faith “that men will be punished for their own sins, and not 
for Adam’s transgression.” “It is evident that the Fall was foreordained, 





* Plato’s Cosmology, Francis M. Cornford, tr. (New York, 1937), p. 22. 

* Orson Pratt declared in 1848: “What could be more unphilosophical, contradictory and 
absurd, than to assume that something can exist that is ‘unextended’ — that ‘occupies no room, 
fills no space’ — has no parts.” “The Kingdom of God,” No. 2 (Liverpool, 1848). 

* Widtsoe, op. cit., p. 22. 
* James E. Talmage, Articles of Faith (Salt Lake City, 1901), p. 54. 
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MORMONISM AND THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 187 
as a means whereby man could be brought face to face with both good 
and evil; that of his own agency he might elect the one or the 
other... .” 7° Man capable of infinite development is not vitiated by 
the effects of original sin. 

Mormonsim preserves and reinterprets the doctrine of the fall of 
man and of the redemption of man through Christ. There is no space 
for a consideration of that doctrine here. Yet what we must note in 
this context is that the Mormon conception of man, free, unburdened 
by the sins of the past, and facing a vista of limitless development, is 
expressive of the deepest and often implicit premises and aspirations of 
American utopianism. Man is a collaborator with God in winning 
mastery over the universe. In the beginning — which was not a begin- 
ning — God stood in a relationship to the other uncreated elements 
of the universe similar to that of American man to the undeveloped 
possibilities of this continent. God is conceived as within the context 
of time while man emerges from out of the context of history. Both 
become partners in development. The prospect is endless progression, 
a genuine development without a goal, a teleology without a telos. 


IV 


The Mormon Church defines itself as a restoration in the latter days 
of the original gospel of Jesus Christ which had been corrupted and 
lost in part for the previous fifteen centuries. Its restoration is conceived 
in terms of Christian history. A unique prophet and a unique and 
timely moment as well as a uniquely appropriate place are part of this 
conception. Mormonism holds itself to have been revealed in the ful- 
ness of time — a fulness of time which involves the destiny of the west- 
ern hemisphere and the American nation. The discovery of America 
and the development of the political institutions of the United States 
are seen as prepared by divine guidance for the restoration which was 
made through the agency of the original Mormon prophet, Joseph 
Smith. Within this larger framework of world and American history, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has its own history, 
a record of wandering and persecution, of construction and conquest 
over hostile elements coming to fruition in the building of Zion in the 
mountain tops. 

Mormonism sees America as a chosen land and holds that the second 
coming of Christ will be to this continent and that it is here that Christ 
will reign during the millennium. America is a divinely preferred 
country, and the previous periods of history were preparatory for its 





* Ibid., p. 71. 
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appearance on the human scene, just as all that went before was prepar- 
atory for the Mormon restoration. Thus the Mormons, while exalting 
America and exulting in it, could at the same time feel called out of 
Babylon to build the city of God. The city would be built here in 
America and it would fulfill America as America had fulfilled Europe. 
The conquest of America after the escape from Europe was placed in 
a Christian setting. Both were in preparation for the building of Zion. 

Within a decade after its founding, the Mormon Church sent mis- 
sionaries to Europe to gather the elect and bring them to America. 
Later the Church organized the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company 
to aid converts to emigrate.'® European converts came in large numbers 
to Nauvoo, Illinois, in the early forties of the last century and later to 
Utah. For such immigrants America offered an escape from Europe and 
from the limitations which European civilization had placed upon the 
destiny of human individuals. In America and in the Mormon gospel 
a new horizon was opened up, a new world spread before them. The 
Mormon missionaries indeed had good news to preach. The evangelical 
and chiliastic aspects of Mormonism consecrated and heightened the 
utopian attraction of America for the European. As America offered 
an indefinable utopian future to work and effort, Mormonism added 
unto it the conviction of divine choice, of a redeeming covenant with 
God and a promised land. America offered an escape from history and 
from the historicity of Europe in which men, especially common men, 
were embedded. Mormonism offered in place of the older historical 
matrix the vista of limitless development, of time as the potentiality of 
endless individual development. 

The Mormons saw themselves as a covenant people, divinely called 
by God through the agency of Joseph Smith and the Church he estab- 
lished to build the kingdom of God on earth. The Mormon gospel was 
nothing short of a reopening of the heavens to Americans. The Mor- 
mons were an American people, already delivered from Europe, or 
delivered out of it then and there by the Perpetual Emigrating Fund 
Company, called to build the kingdom here in America, an accomplish- 
ment to be achieved in the face of hardship, but for which God had 
prepared the continent and the nation from the beginning and which 
would be its fulfillment. How remarkably familiar are the basic ele- 
ments of the Mormon gospel! How remarkably like the general appre- 
hension of America by other Americans when it sheds its theological 
poignancy! The fulfillment was to come through hard work and it was 
about to begin. All past history and all present effort were directed 





* See Gustive O. Larson, Prelude to the Kingdom (Francestown, New Hampshire, 1947). 
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to its coming. It was in itself indefinite, but the present was full with 
it and it would soon be upon us. 

Mormonism here too sums up much American experience. Speaking 
of earlier immigration De Tocqueville had said that the arrivals were 
seeking “with nearly equal zeal for material wealth and moral good.” 17 
Yet he was keenly aware of the importance of the religious element in 
the foundation of America and feared its weakening which would result 
in a “headlong thrust into the single doctrine of interest.”” Mormonism, 
however, represents a re-theologizing of much that had already been 
quietly and perhaps imperceptibly secularized. The redemptive and 
utopian elements in America, which had for most Americans remained 
parallel to Christian feelings and ideas, gradually superseded them in 
some cases, had in Mormonism been reincorporated into a new inter- 
pretation of Christianity itself. What is striking about this new inter- 
pretation of Christianity is that it made the American apprehension of 
history and time, the utopian and transcending elements, the emergence 
out of Europe, out of history and out of time within time — the para- 
dox of the American experience of time — its central insight. From this 
follow optimism, hard work, patriotism, a predisposition for the use of 
science and technology and a belief in the special position of America. 


V 


Mormonism is important to Latter-day Saints on religious grounds. 
It is important to the West because it is the viewpoint of a movement 
which made inestimable contributions to the settlement of the West 
and to planting there a viable and vital American civilization. But it 
is of importance to the student of human culture for additional reasons. 
Mormonism for all its peculiarity — even that theological peculiarity, 
which has been its particular mark — presents a distillation of what is 
peculiarly American in America. The urge which brought millions of 
Europeans to the new country, the optimism and effort which charac- 
terized their own and their children’s activities here after they came, 
the hope and aspiration for the indefinite fulfillment in terms of which 
all their efforts gained meaning and the conviction of a difference (a 
genuine emergence to another plane of existence in America) ,of Ameri- 
can peculiarity and American destiny which in a sense transcends 
Europe and history — all these are found integrally incorporated into 
the Mormon reinterpretation of Christianity. It is a transcendentalism 
within the context of time itself. The apprehension of time, the experi- 





**Tyemocracy in America,” quoted from Joachim Wach, Types of Religious Experience 
(Chicago, 1951), Chapter 8, “The Role of Religion in the Social Philosophy of Alexis De 
Tocqueville,” pp. 171-186. 
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ence of time, is of key importance here. Time is not a limitation from 
which man is to be delivered, it is a challenging vista. It is not experi- 
enced as a process of which we are integrally a part, but rather as one 
over which we are gaining mastery. The Mormon conception of time 
is an eschatological conception without an end. It is the prolonged mo- 
ment of becoming — ihe moment of fruition never quite but always 
about to be realized. What Comte had perceived in his Law of Three 
Phases, what Engzls had called the leap from the kingdom of necessity 
to the kingdom of freedom, America was experiencing in her own 
present. lviormonism in turn took this experience and made it central 
to the apprehension of Christianity itself. 

By making the American conception of time articulate and by mak- 
ing it central to its theology and to its practical ethic, Mormonism an- 
swered the question which presided over its inception. There was a 
peculiarly American answer to the problem oi Christian salvation. 
While the chailenge and opportunities of America J to the spre: 4 
of this-worldly atzitudes, which hough not open!y anti-Christian at 
least gave a practical primacy to ends and goals within the context of a 
secular understanding of the human situation, Mormonism by incor- 
porating the goals of the present world into a vision of eternal progres- 
sion succeeded is: annihilating for its followers the line of demarcation 
between time and eternity in quite a new way. 

This was not a sacramental obliteration of the line by the notion of 
Presence — of cternity being here in the bosom of time, yet somehow 
not of time — but rather by a notion of integrai causation. In his next 
life beyond the eart*, the }4oimon holds, man will start off from where 
his efforts here in this sife have brought him. Mormonism is radically 
unsacramental; it is pre-eminc 1tly practical. Yet the difference between 
spiritual and secular is gone for the believing Mormon. With the ap- 
prchension of eternity as indefinitely prolonged time — the disappear- 
ance of the earlier metaphysical apprehension of eteruity — there can 
be no conflict between the temporal and that which transcends time. 
Ali human endeavors are temporal and a‘! transcend time. There is 
only a question of which goal or end is nearest in the causal chain which 
binds them all together and over which the will and -he intelligence of 
man are gaining mastery. Thus does Mormonism articulate the trans- 
cendentalism of American practicality. 
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THE KEY OF LIBERTY 


CHESTER H. LANG 


N FEBRUARY 20, 1798, a New England farmer by the name of 
O Wiliam Manning, with less than six months’ schooling to his 
credit, finished a political document that was left unpublished for the 
next one hundred and twenty-four years. He called his essay The Key 
of Libberty. For a sub-title William Manning added, “Shewing the 
Causes why a fre2 government has Always Failed, and a Remidy against 
it. Addre-sed to the Kepublicans, Farmers, Mecanicks, & Labourers in 
the United States of America, by a Labourer.” 

It was Manning’s belief that Gemocracy had failed in the past because 
the common man was not in possession of those facts which were 
necessary for him to form a valid judgment regarding his government. 
Manning’s beginning and -oncluding argument was that “Learning 
and Knowledge is essentiai: io the preservation of Libberty & unless 
we have more of it amongue us we Cannot Seporte our Libertyes Long.” 

This is a true story. 't is winsome. I* has a feeling of real Americana. 
It is interesting to think of a ina:. with l=ss than six months of education 
writing an essay on anything, especially on the subject of education and 
liberty. It is significant that the mind of this farmer was not chained 
to his farm. Here is the kind of man, who, in a sense, creates his 
environment. Fortunately, we have had a fair share of such men in 
our history. 

Wiliiam Manning —- as a man, and what he scid, and what he said 
under the circumstances of his background — is the pvint of departure 
for iny views on education generally. ‘hese views fal! into a patte-n. 
The patteri illustrates some of the basic relationships between Ameri- 
can education and American industry. 

There are a number of words and phrases that fall together when 
we think about education in America. Th.ey are: liberty and responsi- 
bility, progress and edventure, morality and of course, education itself. 
In large measure, our Puritan ancestors insisted that libeity was de- 
pendent upon the general education cf the country’s citizenry. Cur 
industrial sytem, as we know it today, is dependent or the education 
of that same citizenry. If we lose sight of this fact, we also lose sight of 
the fact that under a totalitarian system every industrial plan becomes 





Chester H. Lung is vice-president of General Electric Company, in charge of Public Rela- 
tions. ‘Chis articie, reprinted by special permission from The Key Reporter (Winter, 1953), 
Phi Beta Kappa news niagazine, is ai. abridgmen: of an address delivered on June 30, 1953, 
at a meeting of the Charles A. Coffin end Gerard Swope Fellows at the General Electric 
Research Laboratory. 
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a State plan. Every manager in industry becomes, in reality, a civil 
servant. Political democracy and industrial democracy depend on each 
other, and both depend on education. A democracy cannot long 
survive without the exercise of a fair degree of intelligence and educated 
opinion at the ballot box. Nor can a modern industry long survive 
without the exercise of a fair degree of intelligence and educated 
opinion. 

There are two great educational objectives in America: we must 
endeavor to combine the British concern for training the “natural 
aristocracy of talents” with the American tradition of general educa- 
tion for all future citizens. If we can do this, and James Conant, for 
one, has recently pointed out that we must do it — then our industrial 
society will prosper, and at the same time the necessary degree of 
instruction will be provided for all people so that in their hands “our 
liberties will remain secure.” 

The fact that industrial companies in the United States have become 
more and more dependent upon higher education within the past 100 
years has given rise to a new concept. This concept is only beginning 
to be consciously recognized by national corporations. The concept is 
this. If you are affiliated with a corporation, and have a college degree, 
you are — of course — individual alumni of your various schools; but, 
through all of you, collectively, your company is a corporate alumnus of 
many schools. The corporate alumnus concept is a rather new idea. 
General Electric, for example, is a corporate alumnus of over 500 
colleges and universities aggregating nearly 100,000 man-years of higher 
education. What does all this mean? What are the connections be- 
tween our industrial economy and the evolving role of higher education? 

Beyond the obvious answer that times are changing, the real answer 
lies in the area of public opinion. Recently the public has been develop- 
ing a new viewpoint toward business; and similarly business a new 
viewpoint toward the public. This new point of view has brought into 
focus a new set of responsibilities. One of these responsibilities — and 
one with a profound implication — centers around the attitude of 
industry towards education. 

The various responsibilities of business towards education, however, 
are moral and economic in nature, not legal. These responsibilities arise 
from two main sources: 1. the moral duties of a company as a “‘cor- 
porate citizen” and “corporate alumnus,” and 2. the economic duty 
of a company to pursue its own self-interest by supporting other or- 
ganizations, including institutions of higher education, that contribute 
to the company’s profit and market position. Actually the moral and 
economic responsibilities are closely interrelated. It must never be for- 
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gotten, especially in an age of cold wars, political crises, and spiritual 
disillusionment, that American democracy rests squarely on the as- 
sumption of a well-educated, honest, self-disciplined, moral people. 

On the broad national scale, then, American business has a moral 
and economic responsibility toward American education. There are 
three aspects to this over-all relationship. 

In the first place, it is the responsibility of business generally to be 
sincerely interested in the problems and progress of educational insti- 
tutions. In industry, we rely on higher education for many things: 
recruits, usable and practical knowledge, basic scientific research, and 
the stimulation of large areas of consumer demand. These institutions 
contribute to an ever-increasing demand for a higher standard of living. 
Institutions of higher education also contribute to our physical health 
— through medical research and the training of doctors. Most im- 
portant of all, the colleges and universities contribute to the mental 
health of the nation by penny an environment favorable to 
democracy and freedom. 

Second, industry must devise new we of aiding and encouraging 
and using American education, both financially and in other ways. 

The third aspect stems from the first two. When methods of support 
are devised they must be supported by the shareowners of the various 
corporate industries; they must be compatible with the principles of 
academic freedom; and they must be designed to stimulate and en- 
courage the American philosophy of a free society. 

The time has passed, although some people are not yet aware of it, 
when a grant from industry to an educational institution is nothing 
more than an act of charity. I predict that within the next twenty years 
all gifts from business to education will be thought of in terms of 
normal business activity —in other words, as dollars coming out of 
gross income, not out of net profits to the shareowners. 

This is the social climate that produced the Opinion of Judge Stein 
in the Superior Court of New Jersey on May 19th of this year [1953]. 
The case, as you may know, had to do with a grant of $1500 from the 
A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company to Princeton University. The 
grant was for “general educational purposes.” The Court, ruling on a 
number of questions, held that corporations have the power to make 
educational grants. However, the Court said a number of significant 
other things in the process of reaching this decision. 

In his Opinion Judge Stein points out: “Exactly 70 years ago the 
English Court of Chancery said: ‘Charity has no business to sit at 
board of directors.’ Fifty years went by .. . and the same court gave 
its judicial stamp of approval to a contribution of £100,000 voted by 
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a chemical company to several English universities for ‘the furtherance 
of scientific education and research.’ ” 

Anyone who has ever studied American constitutional law and 
British constitutional history knows that the common law has managed 
to keep pace with changing social conditions and the advance of 
scientific thought. This is a pattern in the historical process we call 
civilization. The relationship between education and industry is a 
pattern of the same nature. 

It is only by understanding the concept of a social pattern that you 
can understand a farmer like William Manning, understand the giants 
who were our founding fathers, understand the development of the 
modern corporation, understand the Opinion of a Superior Court 
Judge in New Jersey — understand how all of these things fit together 
with historical meaning. 

It is nonsense to suppose that the imparting of information justifies 
a university. Insofar as the mere imparting of information is concerned 
no university has had any justification for its existence since the 
popularization of printing in the fifteenth century. The present day 
low cost of books, the new microfilming techniques, the bibliographies 
generally available, the large number of excellent public libraries — 
all these factors indicate the pointlessness of paying tuition to a college 
or university in return for mere information. 

But there is something else, something that goes beyond printed in- 
formation. The justification for a university is that it stimulates and 
preserves the connection between knowledge and the zest for life. A 
good institution of higher learning unites the young and the old in 
the imaginative process of learning. 

In the broadest sense this is a cultural process, and without the 
process neither our science nor our ethics can possibly survive. This 
imaginative process of learning is inexorably tied to the pattern of 
American democracy. And, for all its faults and falterings, and for 
all the distance it has yet to travel, the American way of life has 
been and remains a highly moral and successful adventure. 

It is the responsibility of American industry to contribute in an ever- 
increasing measure to the material prosperity of our commonwealth. 
This is a many-fold contribution, and high on the list is the non- 
material belief in the leadership of educated men and women. 

The educated have a special responsibility in the cultural scheme of 
things. They have a moral responsibility to know much about many 
things. As individuals they can make no special claim to power, in a 
political sense. But as thoughtful people they are the ultimate rulers 
of the world. As such, they hold the key of liberty. 
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A YAHOO VERSUS JONATHAN SWIFT 
JAMES L. JARRETT 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND enjoyed no great abundance of lit- 
E; erary genius, though some, failing to notice this — perhaps from 
supposing that every age has its full share — have concluded that Jona- 
than Swift and Samuel Johnson, being both remarkably eccentric and 
colorful men and in certain ways towering above the heads of nearly 
all the other writers’ of their time, were giants in a less relative sense. 
Yet Johnson, judged for once purely on the basis of his literary output, 
can only be put down as the author of a rather sage little didactic ro- 
mance, of two or three expert poems, and a quantity of good journalism. 
I doubt if Swift comes off quite so well, at least quantitatively. His 
journals could interest only that person who got carried away by Swift 
the man. “The Battle of the Books” and “A Tale of a Tub” are ingeni- 
ous contrivances but little more. John Dryden’s “Cousin Swift, you’ll 
never be a poet” was a prediction verified by any reading of his verse. 
“A Modest Proposal” is, of course, an extremely hard-hitting editorial. 
And then there’s Gulliver's Travels, universally admitted to be Swift’s 
masterpiece, for the most part an entertaining adventure and a fine 
satire, but both seriously marred and limited, and so, I think, too slim 
a prop for such a fat reputation. 

My gratuitous and dogmatic remarks about 18th century literature 
in England I will now show to be irresponsible too by abandoning them, 
all except the one about Gulliver, which judgment I shall spend some 
space in hovering over and affording, as best I can, some little protec- 
tion to. 

What was it Dr. Johnson said? Something to the disdainful effect 
that once you have thought of big men and little men, all the rest of 
Gulliver just comes naturally. But that’s not true, nor even if it were 





Dr. Jarrett, a member of the Review board and an editor of The Humanist, is Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Utah, where, among other interests, he teaches in the Great 
Books program and directs an interdepartmental humanities seminar. With Sterling M. Mc- 
Murrin he recently published Contemporary Philosophy, an anthology. 


*“Writers” as that term is used in most literary histories. Actually, I would maintain, some 
of the finest writers of the age fall outside the narrow confines of belles-lettres. I mean such 
men as Burke, Gibbon, and David Hume. Hume, by the way, was not one of Swift’s greatest 
admirers. In 1768 he wrote to his protegé, William Robertson, a stylistic correction: 


“But I know your affection for wherewith proceeds from your partiality to Dean Swift, whom 
I can surely often laugh with, whose style I can even approve, but surely can never admire. 
It has no harmony, no eloquence, no ornament, and not much correctness, whatever the English 
may imagine. Were not their literature still in a somewhat barbarous state, that author’s place 
would not be so high among their classics.” 
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true would it be very damaging.” No one should begrudge the praise 
owing a work so delightfully imagined, so beguilingly told, so cogently 
and aptly satirical. Gulliver himself is an excellent character invention: 
this resourceful, kind, fair-minded, adventurous Englishman, who, 
though he is sometimes just a trifle shocked at the insults directed at 
European customs, is quite ready to admire many of the ways of the 
Brobdingnagians and even the Lilliputians. We cannot but like his 
large measure of equanimity, his unfailing curiosity, his openness of 
manner and the fine coupling within him of insight and ingenuousness. 
Swift did very well in the first two voyages to filter his satire through 
a real character and through the conception of tiny men and giants. 
That way we get the distance we need for the rebukes to work. 
There are, I should think, at least two ways in which satire falls flat: 
by not seeming to apply, by condemning the tolerable; and by directing 
our attention unduly to the critic himself, so that we say, as we might 
about an umpire razzer whose abuse became excessive, ““What’s eating 
him?” 

The descriptions we read of the first two adventures are Gulliver’s 
largely — though of course we detect Swift smiling at his chronicler 
now and then. And the people of the two strange islands are at once — 
the particular combination is, of course, magical — like and unlike us. 
At first they are a great curiosity. Then we get wrapped up in seeing 
how various human acts get translated into these under-sized and over- 
sized dimensions. And before we know it, we are being carried along by 
a commentary. We find ourselves saying of the Lilliputians and their 
intrigues, their religious and political controversies, their wars, their 
rituals, their prejudices, and their unexamined but peremptory tradi- 
tions: How ridicu. . . . and just then being delightfully shocked at our 
having been lured into self-criticism. We today do not, except we be a 
special sort of historian, care much about which of Queen Anne’s min- 
isters is being lampooned here and what special Parliamentary law Swift 
had in mind there. We have our own equivalents; we know close at 
home the kind of thing he was getting at. And with the Brobdingna- 
gians, we are led to praise their high-mindedness and devotion to intelli- 
gence only instantly before we realize that there is nothing fantastic 
or chimerical about these ideals: they are so obvious, so utterly realiza- 
ble, for us. 

When we get to the third voyage, I think we sense a falling off, and 
for two reasons. The first is that it is, after all, a miscellany and has 
therefore a scattered effect. It’s as if Swift had a few ideas left over 





? We will not forget the Irish bishop Swift quoted and perhaps invented who said that the 
book was such a pack of lies that for his part he believed hardly a word in it. 
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which he worked up one right after the other, without integrating 
them. We never get next to the Laputans or the Balnibarians or any 
of the others. They never quite take shape, but remain only misty 
embodiments of some ideas. This is not to say there aren’t effective 
ideas here employed. I would say, to the contrary, that two or three of 
the points here are the most hard-hitting and most nearly profound 
that are to be found in the entire work. I think particularly of the 
Struldbrugs, those pitiful immortals who face “the dreadful prospect 
of never dying.” Gulliver here is skillfully carried from his initial obser- 
vation: “I cried out in a rapture: Happy nation where every child hath 
at least a chance for being immortal!” to his final disillusionment: “No 
tyrant could invent a death into which I would not run with pleasure 
from such a life.” 

My second complaint about the third voyage is that Gulliver himself 
gets effaced into hardly more than a narrator: I went here, went there, 
saw this, observed that. The narrative thread is all but lost and we 
miss it and miss the sort of unification it contributed in the case of the 
two early sections. The crusty man we accompanied to Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag has given way to a megaphoned tourist guide, and the loss 
is not only direct deprivation but also a weakening of the satire through 
the consequent lessening of distance. But this is so much clearer in the 
case of the fourth, and as I will say, highly unfortunate, voyage story, 
that it will be best to move ahead. 

As all the world knows, Swift, presumably feeling that he had not 
made the contrast between actual men and the ideal strong enough, 
finally ships Gulliver off on a cruise destined to end in mutiny® and a 
sojourn in Utopia, the land of the Houyhnhnms. Here it is we meet 
the most evil and the most exalted beings in the entire book, the de- 
praved, bestial human types, the Yahoos, and the noble, utterly rational 
horses. The Yahoos, whom Gulliver only gradually and with the great- 
est possible (and easily understandable) reluctance admits to be the 
species to which he himself and more obviously his fellow Englishmen 
belong, are the despised slaves of the horses. The live question is 
whether they ought to be entirely exterminated; very little is said against 
the proposal. The Yahoos are described as objects of contempt, antip- 
athy and aversion; deformed, disagreeable, ugly, odious, cursed, exe- 
crable, with a disposition to nastiness and dirt, unteachable, cunning, 
malicious, treacherous, revengeful, strong and hardy (but also singu- 





*It is of some interest that the events which put Gulliver on the several exotic shores, get 
worse and worse: shipwreck, forgivable desertion by his shipmates, capture by pirates, and 
finally, mutiny. 
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larly subject to disease), cowardly, insolent, abject, cruel, hideous, filthy, 
mischievous, restive, indocile, miserable —to cut the list somewhat 
short. The Houyhnhnms are, of course, good in all the ways that 
correspond to these evils. 

Now, where before Captain Gulliver had been the sometimes astute, 
sometimes obtuse, but always conscientious and honest ethnological 
observer, in his last expedition he simply becomes overwhelmingly, un- 
critically, the devotee of the ideal beings, and abjectly, furiously, the 
hater of himself and his kind. But of course we don’t at all believe that 
this is Gulliver. Gulliver has disappeared, and the author has assumed 
his name to read us a sermon, not in moral reform nor in rebuke, but in 
the sheerest malevolence. The result is that we lose sight not only of 
Gulliver but for the most part of the object of the attack as well and 
turn our uncomfortable pity on the sick man whose agony is proclaimed 
in a way truly reminiscent of the filth-throwing Yahoos. The humor 
has evaporated along with any attempt at characterization or even 
storytelling; no satire survives, no control, no art. 

To be sure, there is an anticipation of this kind of artistic failure as 
far back in the book as Part II, when the Brobdingnagian King summar- 
izes his impressions of Europeans in words that go too far, that get away 
from him and from the author: “I cannot but conclude the bulk of 
your natives to be the most pernicious race of little odious vermin that 
nature ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth.” But in its 
context, this passage was only a minor blemish. In Part IV, this tone 
has become predominant, though not uniform. Its best —I should 
rather say, its worst — manifestation is the much quoted bit from the 
final chapter where Gulliver with undisguised glee imagines twenty 
thousand of the noble horses “breaking into the midst of an European 
army, confounding the ranks, overturning the carriages, battering the 
warriors’ faces into mummy by terrible yerks from their hinder hoofs.” 
No one, I should think, can pretend that this is anything but insanity, 
the author’s insanity, but the case does not rely on those few words, 
however much they exceed the rest in demoniacal fury. Consider the 
obsessively recurrent descriptions of the Yahoos eating and wallowing 
in excrement and putrefaction, or their lechery and cruelty, their stu- 
pidity, their essential unteachability. They are said to be in every way 
repulsive and ugly. Gulliver gets so he cannot abide the sight or the 
slightest odor of his human kind. Human faces, all human faces, are 
ill-formed, as are human hands; human speech is unbearable, and hu- 
man habitation, human food — but it is pointless to continue the list 
when it is clear that as the Houyhnhnms “denote the folly of a servant, 
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an omission of a child, a stone that cuts their feet, a continuance of foul 
or unseasonable weather, and the like, by adding to each the epithet of 
Yahoo,” so Swift has come here to snarl his hatred for everything hu- 
man, with no exceptions, certainly not himself nor yet those who have 
some claim on his love or at least his forbearance and tolerance. 

If all this comes to saying that Swift is a misanthropist, I will be justly 
accused of pressing a charge which every other critic has advanced and 
which Swift himself freely admitted to. In a well-known letter to Pope 
(September 29, 1725) Swift writes of erecting the whole of Gulliver’s 
Travels upon a “great foundation of misanthropy.” But, he continues, 
his hatred is only for the species, not for individuals: “I hate and detest 
that animal called man; although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, 
and so forth.” The distinction will not, I think, bear the weight that 
has been put upon it. Genuinely to hate and detest the whole species is 
to leave no room for hearty love for individuals. What I am saying is 
that the misanthropy in The Voyage to the Houyhnhnms is of an 
extremely morbid kind, destructive of the art. Euripides was perhaps a 
misanthropist, and Rabelais knew something of this attitude; Moliére 
gave misanthropy a classic protagonist and Candide’s canny friend 
Martin was prepared to be surprised at nothing but some sign of human 
virtue. Yet in none of these cases do we see an artist sputter away his 
art. Swift’s misanthropic friend Pope strained his venom through the 
rhymed couplet. In our own time Robinson Jeffers, though he writes 
“And boys, be in nothing so moderate as in love of man, a clever serv- 
ant, insufferable master,” finds compensation in a “Divinely Superflu- 
ous Beauty.” 

In taking this view of Gulliver's Travels, I am conscious of contro- 
verting interpretations and evaluations of not a few critics of distin- 
guished reputation. Coleridge, for instance, wrote about the Fourth 
Voyage: 

Swift . . . would preve to our feelings and imagination and thereby teach 
practically that it is reason and conscience which give all the loveliness and 
dignity not only to man, but to the shape of man; that deprived of these, and yet 
retaining the understanding, he would be the most loathesome and hateful 
of all animals; that his understanding would manifest itself only as malignant 


cunning, his free will as obstinacy and unteachableness. (Miscellaneous 
Criticism.) 


It is of course true that in the Yahoos Swift is showing us man de- 
prived of his reason. The Yahoos which Gulliver encountered surprised 
him; he did not at first recognize their human form; he resented being 
classed with them. That is, the Yahoos are a depraved form of man and 
not men in the way Captain Gulliver is a man. But the lesson of Gul- 
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liver’s adventure among the Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos is by no 
means as simple as the passage from Coleridge suggests. The Yahoos 
are a depraved form of men; they are much worse than Englishmen — 
true. But by the Noble Horses, we must recall, Gulliver was consistently 
regarded as only an unusua!ly docile Yahoo, a Yahoo nonetheless, and 
as one to be either employea as a slave or banished. This was the deci- 
sion of theCassembly of the Yahos3) a body ‘rom whom we have no 
Teason to expect a prejudiced or even an erroneous opinion. Gulliver 

ie ‘was one who had only the “rudiments of reason”; though Gulliver’s 
master believed he had made progress in curing himself of “some bad 
habits and dispositions.” And more and more do we see Gulliver gain- 
ing in self-disesteem; and, of course, the whole point of the concluding 
chapters, showing Gulliver back in England, is that he had come to 
regard his fellows as essentially Yahoos, not perhaps hopelessly mired 
in stupidity and evil, but very nearly so. If Englishmen have the Yahoo 
body plus understanding, they are hardly the less loathsome and hateful 
for the addition. Coleridge himself is puzzled at Swift’s hatred for the 
human form: “The horse discourses on the human. frame with the 
grossest prejudices that could possibly be inspired by vanity and self- 
opinion.” 

Thus it turns out that Swift is not only perverse in his virtual reduc- 
tion of men to Yahoos, but that he manifests the most irrational hatred 

‘for the very shape of man, and further shows himself grossly deficient 
in trying to erect an ideal. We can like as well as admire the better 
Brobdingnagians, but who could like or aspire to be like the passionless, 
loveless, unimaginative Houyhnhnms? As Coleridge here suggests, they 
are not even good Rational Animals. To the extent that we remain 
involved :.. Gulliver’s account, we caiinot but shake our head at his 
progressive, wrongheaded infatuation with a false ideal. Of course, 
this in itself would be tine satire, if we had any reason to feel that Swift 
remained outside Gulliver to the end. 

Swiit, so brilliantly capable of satirizing faults undeniably human, 
so sk‘lled at wrapping his satire in an intrinsically valuable narrative 
fancy, in the fourth voyage of Gulliver loses his distance and rants 
against, not human weaknesses and shortcomings and vices, but hu- 
manity and human life. This is one kind of ebnegation of literature and 
so a most serious fault in a book which is its author’s chief claim to 
literary fame, in a book often proclaimed a main ornament of its age. 
It is an ugliness impossible to bracket, for like a weak movement in a 
symphony it somewhat spoils the whole. It is enough, in my estimation, 
to reduce a book that had been off to such a splendid start to the rank 
of the not quite great. 








WHAT CAN THE INTELLECTUALS DO? 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


Ae To the dismal composite picture of our age drawn by its 
leading creative spokesmen, we have now reached the end of the 
road and are about to die. Whether or not there are sufficient empirical 
grounds for this philosophy of doom is beside the point; the fact 
remains that many intellectuals firmly believe that things are falling 
apart, that mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, that Western 
civilization will soon be wiped out in an atomic holocaust when 
Armageddon is fought, but there is little hope at present, such as the 
one that Yeats cherished, that “Surely the Second Coming is at hand.” 
Whatever conflicts and crises the Victorian mind had to face, it was 
never afflicted with the neurotic conviction that the world of man 
was headed for the abyss. In the Victorian era, the heart beat steadily, 
the conscience was not too heavily weighed down with multiple burdens 
of nameless anxiety, generation gave way to generation in a continuity 
that was enormously reassuring in its rhythm, and few ventured to 
question whether this would go on to the last syllable of recorded 
time, forever. Optimistic in outlook, the Victorians believed in the 
reality of progress, the universal validity of moral values, the perfecti- 
bility of man; they were inwardly convinced that the world moves 
toward the consummation of some divine far-off event. 

The twentieth century has given birth to world wars, neurotic 
anxiety, totalitarianism, the reign of secret police, concentration camps, 
death chambers, slave labor, genocide, the atomic bomb. The picture 
of the universe as controlled by a benign providence is cruelly shattered 
by a number of scientific discoveries that regard Nature as a biological 
process or as a neutral, brute mechanism. Religion is undermined. 
Literature today bears witness to a progressive loss of faith not only 
in an anthropomorphic God but also in man. In the past the human 
personality succeeded in adjusting itself fairly well to the various 
traumatic blows delivered by revolutionary discoveries about the nature 
of the world and the nature of man. Though the doctrine of evolution 
was a severe shock to the megalomania of homo sapiens, the Victorian 
intellectual could still retain his faith in the dignity of man and in his 
manifest purpose on earth. It is the prospect of global warfare, waged 
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with deadly technological weapons that may wipe out the whole civiliza- 
tion, which has stripped man of his Faustian pride and made a nihilistic 
mockery of his humanistic ideals, his religious outlook, his ethical striv- 
ings. Infected by the plague of nihilism, the intellectual of our day 
believes in nothing, neither i. himself nor in his work. The remarkable 
thing is that he still seems to possess sufficient energy to compose his 
swan song, though here he is perhaps responding to an imperative of the 
spirit which calls for a devotion to his creative task that neither skepti- 
cism nor despair can destroy. Even as he gives up the human experi- 
ment on earth us a hopeless failure, he is already speculating feverishly 
on how best to shape the substance of his vision. 

As a nihilist the contemporary writer either portrays the absurdity of 
the human situation in which he is plunged, the nothingness of the 
metaphysical dilemma that confronts him, or else he withdraws from 
the social compact by defiantly asserting his anarchic individualism. 
The first attitude represents a dolorous and confused cry of anguish and 
impotence. The second, paradoxical as it may sound, gives inverted 
expression to man’s longing for basic human and social responsibility. 
Out of the first no tragedy can emerge, nothing but metaphysical Angst, 
a sense of alienation, as is illustrated in the delirious fiction and drama 
of the French Existentialists, but even the Existentialists perceive the 
inescapable need for commitment of some kind. In The Blood of 
Others, by Simone de Beauvoir, a disciple of Sartre, one character comes 
to the realization that even death does not obliterate the consequences 
of the actions we have initiated. The point of the novel is that each one 
is responsible for everything and must decide for himself what course 
of action he is going to pursue, how he will shape his personal destiny. 

In this crisis of the spirit, as the fear spreads that the egg of the world 
is about to break into countless fragments, the intellectual finds himself 
confused, emotionally blocked, and helpless, not knowing where to 
turn or what to do, though convinced that he must, in this emergency, 
make some gesture, however desperate, which will avert the fatality of 
doom. He feels that he has no future to look forward to and he cannot 
rely on the outworn and discredited creeds of the past. Naturalism 
taught him that man is a predestined victim of economic determinism, 
that life is a trap, and now what was originally a philosophical outlook 
has become a fixed habit of thought, a temperamental obsession, an 
oppressive Weltanschauung. Since his faith in a rationally ordered 
universe has been badly shaken, if not shattered to bits, he can no longer 
discover a pattern of meaning, religious or secular, in life. He has lost 
the will to live, the creative strength to resist the inroads of death. 
Lacking a principle of inner order and spiritual control, devoid of a 
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sense of purpose, he pities himself as the victim of his machine civiliza- 
tion, the nightmarish fragmentariness of life, pathetically aware at last 
that he is neither the master of his fate nor the captain of his soul. 

In the early part of the twentieth century intellectuals like Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells could still dream of establishing a world order, 
a world state which would organize human relationships on a strictly 
rational basis; these men devoted themselves zealously to those projects 
which would best promote this cause. For H. G.: Wells, as he describes 
this preoccupation in Experiment in Autobiography, this became his 
“religiously” oriented idea, his essential purpose and passion in life. 
What is striking in his career is not only the emphasis he places upon 
the world state but the importance he, like Shaw, attaches to mobilized 
intelligence and the use of brain power. If all the original brain power 
of the world could be harnessed and put constructively to work, then 
all the heavens on earth that utopian minds dream of could be made 
a reality. But this original brain power was put to work on a coopera- 
tive, international basis and what did it produce? The atom bomb! 

In an age suffering from a collective anxiety neurosis, the intellectual 
can only utter an Everlasting Nay; that is his only tune. He cannot 
achieve faith in life — and this life he knows is the only one he will 
ever experience — by an act of will. In fact, his disease is that he no 
longer believes in the possibility of faith. The world is unspeakably 
absurd; faith is a foolish and pathetic illusion. This is not an infirmity 
confined to a handful of disenchanted intellectuals poisoned by the 
fruits of rationalism; it is the spiritual climate of a whole generation that 
is lost. Today man is faced with a crucial choice between a skepticism 
that remains negative and absolute, refusing to go beyond the nadir 
of doubt, blind io the incalculable potentialities of the spirit of man, 
and a skepticism that, after exhausting all the possibilities of doubt, 
abandons the neurosis of denial for a faith that is creative and re- 
demptive, a faith that trunscends the limitations of the self and rises 
above the metaphysical despair of its age. Unamuno, in The Tragic 
Sense of Life, had warned that rationalism ends in absolute skepticism, 
that idolatrous devotion to reason culminates in doubt of the validity 
of reason. “The vital consequences of rationalism,” he declares, ‘would 
be suicide.” Bv what gesture of affiliation, by what life-redeeming 
symbol or nourishing my h, can modern man achieve the solidarity of 
fellowship that brings zelease from the tyranny of the self and the 
horror of annihilation? 

This suicidal skepticism, this nihilism that devours itself and despairs 
of the future of civilization, first made itself strongly felt after the First 
World War in the movement known as Dada, which was dedicated to 
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the exuberant, irresponsible affirmation of nothingness. Specialists 
in the art of destructiveness, the devotees of Dada had nothing to say 
and said “nothing” in a variety of spectacular ways. Tristan Tzara, 
one of the high priests of the movement, questions whether there can 
be a psychic base common to all mankind. “How can one expect,” he 
asks in a manifesto that Robert Motherwell reprints in The Dada Paint- 
ers and Poets, “to put order into the chaos that constitutes that infinite 
and shapeless variation: man? The principle: ‘love thy neighbor’ is 
hypocrisy. . . . After the carnage we still retain the hope of a purified 
mankind.” Though there is this implicit hope of a purified mankind, 
the dominant note sounded by these dadaists is that life is a howling 
farce, the furious improvisation of an idiot, and nothing, not even the 
bauble of art, is to be taken seriously. Art thus becomes a private affair, 
an unintelligible hoax, a madman’s scream in the night, a gratuitous 
and irrepressible insult. Since there is no longer a psychic base common 
to all mankind, since all obligations have been destroyed, the logic of 
Dada culminates in a characteristic gesture of suicide. 

The last three decades have furnished a copious mass of evidence to 
confirm the nature of the disease from which Western culture suffers. 
Anguish, anxiety, meaninglessness, nihilism, the bankruptcy of faith, 
spiritual fatigue, homelessness, hamletism, paralysis of will, the dolor 
and distress of Existentialism, the theology of crisis: the symptoms are 
unmistakable. Whereas the literature of the ’thirties was obsessed with 
politics and economics, the writers today are beginning to be more 
vitally concerned about the quality of personal living, the spiritual con- 
dition of man, his perennial quest for salvation. The intellectual must 
now resist the temptation of looking upon himself as a victim of life. 
Instead of willingly embracing defeat and death as his inevitable por- 
tion, he is shouldering his burden of responsibility as creative man and 
trying to make up his mind about his relation to mankind and the 
universe. His mistake, his blindness, emerges in his failure to realize 
that other men in the past — Pascal, Kierkegaard, Tolstoy, Dostoyev- 
ski, Nietzsche, Carlyle, Whitman — wrestled earnestly and long with 
precisely these problems. 

If the writer acknowledges, as indeed he must if he is honest with 
himself, his obligation to mankind and to the past, then he must pro- 
ceed to formulate a code of values that will constitute a living body 
of faith. He must recapture his lost faith in the dignity and worth of 
the human personality, the creative potentialities of man, and he will 
find, once he does so, that his fears about the collapse of civilization 
are ended. Intellectuals have a mission on earth, a creative function to 
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perform, a cuty to fulfill; they are of major importance in insuring the 
wholeness and vital cont’nuity of their culture. As Peter Viereck puts 
it in Shame and Glory cf the Intellectuals: ‘“When they fulfill their 
civilizing function, intellectvals are the ethical Geiger counters of their 
society, the warning-signals cf conscience. If international tensions are 
generated by psychological conflicts, if wars begin in the minds of men, 
then the iniellectuals need not feel that they have no vital, constructive 
role to play in shaping the minds of men.” 


IT 


Though the signs of hope on the contemporary cultural horizon, the 
ctirrings of creative affirmation and renewal, are not many, it is encour- 
aging to discover that they are unmistakably there. The race of man 
will not knowingly commit suicide. The intellectuals of the West have 
not really given up their faith in the future, even though they find it 
difficult to put into words their underlying conviction that the free 
world will remain free and that the emergent potentialities of mankind 
will ultimately be realized. It is this continuing faith that enables them, 
in this dark hour, to go ahead steadily with their work, to affirm that 
life, despite all its tragic vicissitudes, has values. These messages of 
faith take two forms: the first assumes that man is able to achieve 
salvation through his unaided powers, by exercising his freedom of will 
and bearing the entire burden of responsibility for choosing his destiny; 
the second acts on the premise that man, powerless to effect his own 
salvation, must turn to God for succor in this time of trouble. The 
heart of secular humanism is the belief that man is the master of his 
destiny, responsible only to himself and to his fellowmen for whatever 
actions he takes. The other outlook maintains that all secular philoso- 
phies have been tried and inevitably proved wanting. The principal 
cause of modern man’s downfall is his mad preoccupation with the 
dynamics of power. It is because he relies on the illusion of selfhood, 
it is because he follows his own egotistic purposes, that he succumbs 
to evil and suffers from neurotic anxiety. He has not yet learned to 
acknowledge his own human limitations, his essential finitude. If he is 
to be saved, he must escape from the trap of egocentricity and merge 
with the Absolute. 

Albert Schweitzer, in The Decay and Restoration of Civilization, 
makes the point that the essential nature of civilization is ultimately 
ethical, not historical or aesthetic. Civilization, he believes, is based on 
ethical convictions. Connected with this is his belief that humanity 
cannot hope to make any progress at all until it has formed a compre- 
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hensive picture of the universe and its relation to it: a Weltanschauung. 
It is the absence of this ethical conviction that is threatening to destroy 
civilization. 

How many intellectuals of our age are prepared to affirm that the 
world and life possess some sort of meaning? Though they realize that 
an affirmative philosophy is called for, they cannot speak in the spirit 
of serene and assured faith that sustains the German thinker. Since 
they cannot get themselves to believe that life is purposeful, they can- 
not devote themselves wholeheartedly to any ideal in behalf of human- 
ity, for even their relation to the collectivity has been impaired. They 
feel cut off, miserably alone in the universe, spiritually alienated, wast- 
ing their precious creative energy in pursuing phantoms, screaming 
their nihilistic imprecations in the face of a heedless sky. 

Because they lack this capacity for affirming life, because they are 
not supported by faith in mankind, the writers of our time are eaten 
through with the acids of despair. Because they feel metaphysically 
lost, they worship the idols of nihilism in a ritual which turns “nothing- 
ness” into a kind of satanic, dadaistic prayer. Though, on the one 
hand, there has been no age which has exhibited greater potentialities, 
greater creative ability and insight, greater resources of intelligence and 
scientific genius, there has, on the other, been no age which has been 
more pessimistically deranged, more thoroughly demoralized by the 
appalling knowledge that humanity is doomed. The tragedy of our 
time lies precisely in the frustration of man’s great powers, the waste 
of his creativeness, the knowledge that time is always time, the loss 
of his hopes, the abandonment of his dreams. According to T. S. Eliot 
in “Ash Wednesday,” “This is the time of tension between dying and 
birth.” 

On one thing are the serious and responsible intellectuals of our 
time agreed: the necessity for drawing up some universal faith, though 
there is, of course, no agreement as to what that faith should be. Each 
thinker writes out his own prescription for salvation: integral human- 
ism, Catholicism, Existentialism, Anglo-Catholicism, classical human- 
ism, the perennial philosophy of mysticism, anarchism, conservatism 
revisited, a revitalized liberalism. The Communists are still aggressively 
proclaiming their old evangel of salvation through revolution. This 
howling wilderness of ideological confusion testifies not to the emer- 
gence of a spiritual renaissance but to the spiritual bankruptcy of 
Europe and the United States. Herbert Read, in Education for Peace, 
looks forward to a cultural reawakening that will be centered around 
the single person, the regeneration of the individual. 
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Auden, on the other hand, warns that it is fatal to depend on the 
rational life, on science, mechanism, technology. In his evaluation of 
human nature Auden has come to include intractably complex but 
essential elements as the human heart, imagination, sensibility, the 
will; and the human will, as he sees it, is free to disobey. It is the 
mysteriousness of the individual soul that Auden is now interested in 
exploring. The fatality of the romantic hero, as Auden makes clear in 
The Enchaféd Flood, is that he strove to be sufficient unto himself. 
The apostles of religion at least curb the pretensions of the ego; they 
have learned the value of humility, the virtue of not reaching out for 
the impossible, the wisdom of not expecting too much from finite and 
imperfect human nature. So long as man acknowledges and remains 
within the bounds of his limitations, he will not succumb to the fanat- 
ical barbarism of the Storm Trooper or the Commissar. The religious 
outlook has led some of the writers to realize that there are no short 
cuts to salvation, no easy way of building the foundations of the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth. 

Even the so-called secularists, those who have not embraced the reli- 
gious synthesis, have been forced to revise their conception of human 
nature. For better or worse, this is the material, however unenlightened 
and sinful, that they must work with and base their hopes on, if any 
of their objectives (and these are now strictly defined and limited in 
scope) are to be reached. Instead of preparing in advance a blue print 
of social paradise, a chart of utopia, an ideological prospectus for the 
ideal commonwealth of the future, they first take stock of human beings 
as they are today, feeble in will, imperfect, lacking in knowledge and 
insight, but fundamentally decent at bottom and aspiring toward the 
good, even though they need encouragement, guidance, and the inspira- 
tion of leadership if their finer impulses are to be called forth. In this 
sense, Carlyle is right: history is a series of luminous biographies, the 
record of the aspirations and achievements of great men. The disillu- 
sioned intellectuals of our time no longer believe that social salvation 
will be achieved through scientific coordination or the miracles per- 
formed by a world brain. Cybernetics and technology and science will 
not help us if we lack vision and a sense of personal responsibility 
for shaping the course of the future, a profound sense of responsibility 
for our own conduct and our relationship to our fellowmen, a clear- 
eyed awareness of the irrationality and irreducible evil in the world. 

The intellectuals are slowly coming to some sort of understanding 
with themselves and as a result they have gained a measure of inner 
peace which is neither resignation nor despair but which is based on 
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an objective assessment of the world situation. Abandoned is the false 
dream of a golden age and perfect human beings living in a classless 
paradise. Victims of the politics of disenchantment, the intellectuals 
who were once in sympathy with the dialectics of Communism or 
actual members of the Communist Party, have seen how a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat turns into a dictatorship over the proletariat. 
Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely, whether it be 
wielded in the name of the Master Race or the Worker’s State. In 
Arrow in the Blue, Arthur Koestler, once a fanatical member of the 
Communist Party, describes his quest of Utopias of one kind or an- 
other. Whereas in the past fanatics of this stripe embraced God, now 
that God is dead the mystique of the proletariat takes the place of 
religion. Koestler declares: ‘‘Now, however, after the shattering catas- 
trophes which have brought the Age of Reason and Progress to a close, 
the void has made itself felt. The epoch in which I grew up was an 
age of disillusion and an age of longing.” 

The former deluded followers of the Commissar have learned, 
through bitter experience, that freedom is no myth and that economic 
democracy without the guarantee of political democracy is meaningless. 
Most important of all, they have learned that life under the best of 
governments will always be precarious and essentially tragic. The vision 
of flawless happiness that the naive romanticist in politics conjured up 
is a pipe dream that has gone up in smoke. At all times, in all lands, 
men will bear the metaphysical torments of the unknown and the un- 
knowable, they will suffer the real anguish of not knowing whether 
their pilgrimage on earth has any significance at all or whether it is 
only a thing of sound and fury. In a lecture delivered at the opening 
session of Unesco at the Sorbonne, André Malraux calls for the resur- 
rection of Man as well as the unification of Europe. It is of the highest 
significance that Malraux, once a devout Communist like Koestler, 
now feels that man must come to grips with his fundamental nature. 
The real problem confronting this age is not politics or economics but 
the re-creation of Man. Malraux earnestly calls upon man to liberate 
himself from the outworn conceptions of rationalism and the idea of 
progress by mobilizing the forces of redemption that lie slumbering in 
the depths, in responding to the mandates of what he recognizes as his 
“divine element.” According to Malraux, the first European value is 
“the will to self-awareness; the second, the will to discovery.” The 
humanism that the European — and the Americans will have to come 
around to that point of view in the end—can accept is a tragic 
humanism. 
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FEDERICO GARCIA-LORCA 


Southwind. 

Fiery dark, 

you brush my flesh 
bringing me seed 
of glittering glances 


soaked 


with orange blossoms. 


You redden moon’s disc 
and heave 
the captive poplars 
but you come — too late! 


Already I’ve put away the night of my tale 
on the shelf! 


Without a wind, 
now harken! 
Spin, heart; 
spin, heart. 


Wind of the north, 
polar bear of winds! 
You touch my flesh, 
atremble with northern 
lights, 
with your cape of phantom 
captains, 
roaring guffaws 
at old Dante. 








Oh brightener of stars! 
You’ve come too late; 
My chest is rusty-old, 
and I have lost the key. 


Without a wind, 
now harken! 
Spin, heart; 
spin, heart. 


Breezes, gnomes, and winds 
from nowhere. 
Mosquitos of the rose’s 
pyramiding petals. 
Unleashed trade winds among gaunt trees, 
flutes in the storm — 
depart! 
My memory has 
rough chains, 
and the bird whose whistle etches afternoon’s 
outline is captive. 
Things that go never return, 
as everybody knows; 
Among the illustrious winds 
it is useless to complain. 
Isn’t it so, willow, master of breezes? 
Useless to complain! 


Without a wind, 
now harken! 
Spin, heart; 
spin, heart. 
Translated by H. Darrel Taylor 
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EARTHWARD 
JACK GARLINGTON 


¢¢ Topy! Stop picking on her... !” 

And now they were both crying. Nor was it the lusty midday roar; 
it was the pre-breakfast whine, interminable, in a minor key, and 
without body, like the keening of the Irish. 

“Shut up!” 

Paul glared at Jody, trying to summon enough hatred into his eyes 
to shock the roar into silence. Jody glared back, sullen and hangdog, 
while little Molly’s high monotone of a wail sustained the stillness. 

Ellen was still in bed; Paul felt that giving the kids their breakfast 
was the one thing he could do to make her day easier: he always awoke 
early anyhow. And if he could just get some breakfast into them — 
but he was too busy breaking up fights to put the bacon on. 

A dismal day, he noted, neither dark nor bright. The leaves had long 
since fallen, and the houses across the way stood out almost obscenely 
hideous. It would be cold outside. There would be a wind whipping 
about at the bus corner. The bus would be jammed, the people slow 
and sleep-heavy, their faces still puffy from bed. And he would sway 
along with them, their bodies packed and steaming, down Johnson 
street to the Square, around the Square to State, off at the corner of 
University, and up the hill... . 

He spread the bacon into the pan while, fork in hand, he stared at 
the window. This was what it had all come to. The crying kids, the 
food-odorous house, the daily crawl to the office. Not that it was bitter 
or poverty-ridden: he and Ellen had enough. It wasn’t even bleak; 
they saw a play occasionally, a movie or so a week, had friends, went 
into Chicago from time to time. 

It was just—. He couldn’t pinpoint it, exactly. If it were only 
dramatic enough, so that he could sum it up in a phrase. He could 
feel it somehow: the years of growth, a decade’s schooling, the blinding 
sunburst of dreams he’d had as a boy. The yearly round: learning this, 
acquiring that, preparing for the other. It seemed so massive, when he 
remembered back. 

Now all he could do was look about him. This was the result: the 
arid streets, the barren house, the sullen babies. It welled up like a 
flood inside him: this was his life. 





Jack Garlington, instructor in English at the University of Utah, says he was “born in New 
Mexico, raised in Texas, educated in the Army (seven years), and doctored at the University 
of Wisconsin.” He admits to a sheaf of minor publications. 
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They had gone to a dance at Lihikai. Irwin made the arrangements: 
got the girls, the liquor, the jeep. He hadn’t gotten a curfew pass 
(depend on Irwin), but only the girls were particularly worried. They 
would have to thread their way through Honolulu, along the back 
streets, trying to avoid the police. 

But at Lihikai nobody worried. Ann and Irwin sat in the pavilion, 
drinking beer, while Paul and Netti lay out on the grass, near an ohia 
bush, looking up at the stars. Or rather, Netti looked at the stars and 
Paul looked at Netti. 


How, he wondered, had he ever fallen into this? All the white girls, 
the Army said, had been evacuated to the Mainland right after Pearl 
Harbor: only the Japs and Portuguese were left. Netti was Portuguese: 
her skin had some sort of a dark underlayer, though the surface itself 
was smooth, creamy, richly white. Her speech, too, had a foreign tang: 
the words themselves were neat and correct — much more correct than 
Paul’s — but always there was that faint alien surge in the sentence. 


“How,” asked Paul, his chin in his hand, “do I rate this?) When every 
colonel in Hawaii is looking for a date?” 

Netti turned toward him, drew her face down to his. The light from 
the pavilion caught a glint of laughter in her eyes. 

“T like lieutenants,” she said. ‘Colonels always get drunk and start 
pawing.” 

“Later on,” said Paul, “I'll start pawing.”’ 


Netti laughed. She reached over and kissed him on the forehead. 
Then she jumped up. “Right now let’s dance.” 

In the back seat of a jeep, on the coast road, and with Irwin driving 
— Paul observed on the way back — one needed one’s paws to hold on. 
But he had one arm around Netti, and she leaned against him, and from 
time to time he caught the scent of the ginger lei. 

They went up the hill above the bay at Waimanalo; passed the lonely 
guard-hut at Makapuu Point, bowled along past the sand-dunes to the 
shore. Irwin stopped a moment for what he called sanitary inspection, 
and while he was gone Ann stared discreetly to the fore, and Netti 
turned her head for a kiss. The moonlight and the night wind flooded 
the jeep, and beneath the soft pressure of her lips Paul caught the scent 
of ginger. 

Then in a moment Irwin returned and they climbed into the lava hills 
above the ocean. To the right the black cliffs poured down, almost 
molten again in the smoldering moonlight; to the left the cliffs fell to the 
sea. There the waves danced onto the rocks, flung spray high onto the 
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road, thundered and then withdrew, pulling a white skirt of foam back 
behind them. And beyond that lay the open sea, dark, night-with- 
drawn, touched with danger. The jeep fled along through the cliffs, 
ginger-scented and molten with the moon. 


Paul sat in the office, waiting for another student. He stared idly 
at the chaste grey letters on the door: Freshman English Instructors, 
and then his name and Nachlinger’s, both polite'y preceded by Mr. He 
turned impatiently to the list on the desk before him, checked off the 
last name, and read the next: Raymond Eckerling. 

Eckerling. Pre-CCommerce. Good boy but no whiz. Paul could see 
himself in anticipation: “O.K., Eckerling, your outline’s all right. Now 
for the theme itself. What will be your controlling idea?” 

The phrase sickened him, and he pushed away from the desk. “‘Con- 
trolling idea.” “Purpose sentence.” ‘Theme statement.” God! Year 
after year. And most of the students couldn’t even identify an adverb: 
teaching them style was like teaching harmony to a monotone. And did 
it really matter? When Eckerling graduated and got a job peddling 
rubber-tile would he have any use for a theme statement? 

Paul stared out at the campus; it was bleak with winter, thinly 
covered with snow. The dead grass showed through in ragged patches; 
the bare elm trunks seamed the buildings. A few students scurried 
along, flicked into doors like rabbits into burrows. 

Year after year. The growing professorial pomp. The condescension: 
“Good job, Eckerling! One more revision and you'll have a good 
theme. .. .” The petty pride; the twist in the heart when a colleague 
got a promotion, published a book, was invited to Columbia for the 
summer. The small intrigue: ‘They didn’t invite us; I don’t see why 
we....” The boredom. The eight o’clock class. The six-weeks exam. 

Security. Slow advancement. Pleasant surroundings. But dead. 
Life without adventure; food without salt. 


It was dark when the landing-boats reached the dock at Charan 
Kanoa, and before the men were out the sirens began to scream. 


Nobody knew what to do. Some scurried for shelter, others brazenly 
carried their barracks bags down to the trucks. Paul hadn’t decided on 
a course — discretion or valor — when he felt a huge hand on his 
elbow. 

“Lieutenant! Are you with these men?” 

The eagle on the speaker’s shoulder was brighter than searchlights. 


“Yes sir,” Paul answered. 
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“Then get ’em organized. There are fox-holes under the trees; make 
’em take cover. And you stay here on the dock, in case the other boats 
try to land.” 


The men were easily handled; they had merely wanted somebody 
to make up their minds. At Paul’s shouted order they dropped their 
bags and ran; in a moment the dock was deserted, and under the 
insistent booming of the ack-ack Paul could hear the water slapping 


the sides of the boats. 


The dock was short, exposed, barren. Paul chose one of the more 
firmly-packed barracks bags, dragged it to the base of the pier and sat 
down. He wondered if he might smoke: if he were with the troops, 
certainly not; but alone on the dock, if he hid the flame. .. . 


He smoked quietly, deeply, staring at the bit of Saipan before him. 
So this was the battle area. They had heard about Charan Kanoa on 
shipboard; the mass of ruins immediately ahead was the sugar refinery; 
the one on the left the Scotch distillery. From time to time a powerful, 
sickly-sweet odor swept out from land — burnt sugar mixed with burnt 
flesh, he supposed. In the moonlight the area around the pier looked 
the way a battle-wrecked village should: white walls rising out of 
rubble, twisted railroad tracks, a lonely smokestack erect in desolation. 
It could have had a French name; it could have had a soldier, standing 
in the foreground, in a First-World-War uniform. 


But the rest of Charan Kanoa didn’t conform. It was in the tropics, 
and most of the village was hidden by tamarack and palm. There were 
great leafy caverns under the trees, and the moonlight shone through 
onto packed clay. Beyond, over the trees, rose the green, luminous peak 
of Mount Tapotchau. 


It was a mystifying air raid. He had seen no planes, and he could 
not distinguish bombs —if any had fallen — from the ack-ack and 
other nameless roaring all over the island. From time to time a stream 
of tracer bullets rose into the air, laced the night with scarlet stitches, 
and then died away. 


Suddenly, without knowing what told him, Paul knew there was a 
new element in the sky. He could see nothing, hear nothing strange — 
perhaps some subtle rumor from the men under the trees had reached 
him. He looked out to sea, but could make out only the black hulks 
of the ships in the roads. He looked across at Tinian, still Japanese- 
held, sullen against the shining sky. On Saipan, too, nothing seemed 
changed: still the desultory firing, the insistent rumble of the ack-ack, 
the occasional stitching of the tracers. 
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Still, his nerves had been startled into life; there was something new. 
He looked down below him, onto the beach, where a captured Zero 
waited to be loaded onto the ships. He remembered the rumor, that 
afternoon, that two of the planes had been captured intact at Aslito 
Field; the Japanese, surely, would want to destroy them. He wondered 
if he should make a bunker out of barracks bags, just to slow up the 
shrapnel; but then he decided to do nothing. After he had been in the 
battle area long enough to learn fear, he told himself; but not now. 

Then he heard the plane. One of the ships, black and silent till then, 
suddenly burst forth with ack-ack. A near-by battery opened up, and 
at the roar Paul felt the blood drain from his face. It wasn’t fear, 
he whispered guiltily, it was the suddenness. . 

Then there was a new shout in the air. It must be some of the men 
under the trees; he could see somebody standing up. 

“Stop it, goddam it!” a voice shouted. “It’s one of ours!” 

Paul could see the plane by now. It rode in overhead, the lights on 
the wings blinking in agonizing appeal. As it droned toward land one 
of the shore batteries sent up a stream of tracers, and from the trenches 
under the trees Paul heard anguished screams. “Oh Jesus! It’s one of 
our own!” 

The plane rolled overhead, its cabin-lights flashing on and off in sup- 
plication. The nearest of the batteries stopped firing; but another one, 
up the beach toward the north, fired with the evil regularity of a striking 
snake. 

“Stop ’em! For Christ’s sake, stop ’em!”’ 

Paul had no idea how the men knew. He watched the plane, low 
now in an approach to Aslito Field, bank inward like a great bird. 
Still the cabin-lights flashed on and off; still the tracers streamed down 
from the shore battery to the north. They seemed to get closer; like a 
thin red tongue they reached into the night, sank lower, closer, feeling 
for the plane. 

Paul felt as if his heart were in the plane. The great form rode in 
slowly, helplessly, with its lights flashing for mercy; and still the evil 
northern battery licked out to destroy. The plane was right above his 
head now; he could see the forms in the lighted windows, almost hear 
their cries, feel the beating of their hearts. 

Then, suddenly, everything stopped. The plane disappeared over 
the trees, in the direction of the field, and the whole island grew still. 
The ack-ack, the machine guns, even the voices of the men — the whole 
fabric of noise was torn away; and the island lay quiet and peaceful, on 
a summer night. 
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The moonlight lay gently on the ruins. A soft breeze fanned across 
the dock, bringing the odor of the sea. The shadows of the tamarack 
were like filigree, and the dark caverns beneath the trees were warm 
and friendly, like summer camps. The waves slapped against the boats. 

Paul sat on the barracks bag, looking about him. He was alone, the 
sea behind him and the ruins ahead. The tamarack hid the troops, the 
guns and the trenches; the ships were faint against the black horizon. A 
swift wave of happiness stole over him, clean, strong, irresistible . . . 
Mount Tapotchau rose above the trees, shining in the night, and Paul 
sat alone on the dock at Charan Kanoa, in beauty and in danger. 


It was already dark when Paul got home. As the bus went around 
the Square he saw the lights through the trees, the silhouette of the 
crowd hurrying along the sidewalks. They had already put up the 
Christmas decorations: there were trees in the windows at Stone and 
Erdman; a great bell, in red and green, caroled across the front of 
McLean’s. 

It was all bright, clean, full of life and motion. He remembered how, 
when he got back from Japan, he had walked up and down the streets 
in San Francisco, looking in the windows, staring at the crowds, the 
cars, the restaurants, the bright sharp lights inside the stores. After the 
bare streets of Matsuyama, shuttered against the winter, San Francisco 
was a great warm room. It was the friendliness and liveliness of home, 
after years of railroad stations and crowded trains. 

When Paul got off the bus the wind took his breath away. He 
turned to the side, to shelter his face, and walked down the street 
toward home. It was quiet, dark, empty. For some reason he felt lonely, 
as if he were treading some nameless street in an alien city. 

There had been so many. All the towns you went to on a week end, 
all the places you found yourself stranded. Tacoma, on the way to 
Fort Lewis; Philadelphia, on a pass from Aberdeen; Chicago, during 
a stop between trains. 

The BOQ at Hill Field on a week end. He was too broke to go into 
Salt Lake City; the club was empty; all the others were gone. He 
walked about his room, listening for footsteps in the hall. 

The club at Hickam Field, early on a Sunday morning. The waitress 
brought him his breakfast, disappeared into the kitchen; and Paul 
was alone with his eggs. Suddenly Hawaii sickened him. The pallid, 
shadeless palms, the monotonously beautiful days, the blaring sun. And 
the loneliness, the feverish attempts to get a date, go on a party, have 
a good time. He was tired of drinking, of forced laughter, of the 
eternal undertone of sex. 
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The sea wall at Hakodate, on a grey December afternoon. The 
Japanese looked at him as he passed, glanced away, stepped back inside 
the houses; the doors slid shut. The sea was drab and lifeless; a flake 
of snow sifted down. The beach below the wall stank of dead fish, and 
the huts near-by were black with age and sea salt. He was alone; his 
friends were gone; he was half a world away from home. 

There had been so many times. All those nights, in his wandering 
years, when life seemed to whirl dry, and leave him alone in a barren 
barracks, ordering a drink in an empty club, walking a street in a 
foreign city. They were the times you forgot, of course, in favor of the 
others; but when you were there. .. . 

He turned the corner and saw the house. Ellen hadn’t pulled the 
shades down yet, and he peered into the living-room windows. There 
were his books, his prints on the wall. The goldfish, the sprig of ivy 
Ellen was training to follow the window-ledge. He could hear Jody’s 
voice, see the glow from the kitchen, where Ellen was cooking supper. 

He opened the door and stepped into the hall. As he took off his 
rubbers he heard Jody and Molly run to the door. “Daddy! It’s 
Da-a-addy!” Jody’s voice was clear; Molly fiuted tonelessly, then — 
outroared — she decided to squeal. 

Jody got the door open and peered out. Molly crept under his arm. 
The hall was dark, and they both stood in the door, their eyes enormous. 
Outside was the darkness and the world; inside was the warm, clean 
room, the smell of supper cooking, their mother smiling from the 
kitchen. 

“Hi, kids.” At Paul’s voice they squealed louder and bounced up 
and down. They held up their arms, waiting for him to pick them up. 
Two little blonds about his neck, clinging, their fingers plucking at 
his cheek. Their hair was soft, their cheeks round, their voices high 
and insistent. Paul picked them up before the neighbors began to close 
doors against the clamor, and carried them inside the room. He was 
home. 

For better or for worse, he was home. 





jJQUIEN SABE! 









JosE SANTOS CHOCANO 





O Indian, sculptured in the doorway of your dwelling, 
Have you no water for my burning thirst, 
Warmth for my chilled blood, 
A bit of maize for my deep hunger, 
A wretched corner for my weariness? 
Brief quiet for my racing heart? 
*Quién sabe, sefior!” 
O Indian, you who work the fields that now belong 
to others, 
Don’t you know that by your toil and by your blood 
that land belongs to you? 
Don’t you know that long ago the greedy white man 
took it from you? 
*Quién sabe, sefior!”’ 
Don’t you know you are the master? 
O Indian, you who close your lips in silence, 
You whose eyes have lost their fire, 
What thought is it that you hide 
Behind the enigma of your glance? 
What is it that you seek from life? 
For what do you implore your God? 
What is it that your silence dreams? 
“;Quién sabe, sefior!”’ 
O ancient race of mystery, 
Which without mirth sees happiness, 
And without grief bears pain, 
As august as the Andes, 
The ocean, and the sun! 
Your careless gesture 
Cannot be base resignation; 
’Tis the age-taught wisdom of transcendence 
The wisdom of an ire-untarnished pride. 
Your blood still courses through my veins, 
And if my God should ask me which I choose: 
Cross or laurel, thorn or rose, 
A kiss to still my sighs, 
Or gall to fill my song, 
By that same heritage of blood 
I should answer Him in hesitating words, 
“Quién sabe, sefior!” 


Translated by Stuart Cuthbertson 





THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF NATURALISM 
IN LITERATURE 


WILLARD O. EDDY 


™ SCIENTIST and the artist are confronted by a common problem, 
that of finding a principle of order by which the facts to be described 
can be selected and arranged. One such ordering principle, utilized 
by both the natural scientist and the naturalist in literature, consists 
in the postulate of universal causation. The employment of this postu- 
late as an ordering principle makes it possible for the naturalist to 
claim that he applies scientific techniques in the realm of literature.’ 
He is inclined to cite these techniques as essential features of natural- 
ism.” The basic thing, however, is the fact that the naturalist has sub- 
scribed to the postulate of universal causation, and writes with the 
purpose of showing cause-to-effect relationships as he conceives them.® 
He may have additional purposes, such as social reform, depending on 
how he conceives the implications of his postulate, but he becomes a 
naturalist in virtue of the distinctive emphasis he elects to give the idea 
of causation. If he interprets the principle of physical causation as 
applying to choice itself, the result is determinism in the realm of 





Willard O. Eddy teaches English and philosophy at Colorado A & M College. Formerly 
Professor of English at Hokkaido Imperial University, Sapporo, Japan, he is author of a series 
of articles on naturalism, published in the Japanese journal Studies In English Literature, and of 
other items in Ethics and The Journal of General Education. 


*This is the burden of “Le Roman Expérimental,” the title essay in a volume by Emile 
Zola (Paris: Charpentier, 1923). In “Lettre A Le Jeunesse,” in the same volume, p. 95, Zola 
says: “Tel est le naturalisme, . . . la formule de la science moderne appliquée a la littérature.” 
Cf. pp. 21, 46, 470. Zola’s knowledge of science was superficial, and his theory is somewhat 
muddled. Confusion akin to his has continued to badger the discussion of naturalism to this 
day. This point is developed in my essay “The Quintessence of Naturalism,” Studies in English 


Literature (Tokyo Imperial University), XX (October, 1940), 520-535. 


? Secondary characteristics resulting from the utilization of the ordering principle and the 
accompanying techniques, by which the principle is applied to the subject matter, are some- 
times cited as important features of naturalism. For example, the naturalist’s story may be 
designed to show relationships between hereditary factors and various kinds of social environ- 
ment. Since the number of possible combinations is enormous, the story tends to become 
long, and the naturalist is inclined to expand it into a series of novels. Zola cites this as a 
tendency of the naturalists, and both he and Dreiser illustrate the tendency. “Une des tendances 
des romanciers naturalistes est de briser et d’élargir le cadre du roman.” Zola, Les Romanciers 


Naturalists (Paris: Charpentier, 1923), p. 245. 


Confusion of basic principles and incidental results has complicated the body of criticism 
professing to explain naturalism. 


*Le Roman Expérimental, p. 19: “Et c’est 1a ce qui constitue le roman expérimental: 
posséder le mécanisme des phénoménes chez l’homme, montrer les rouages des manifestations 
intellectuelles et sensuelles telles que la physiologie nous les expliquera, sous les influences de 
Vhérédité et des circonstances ambiantes puis montrer l’homme vivant dans le milieu social 
qu’il a produit lui-méme, qu’il modifie tous les jours, et au sein duquel il éprouve a son tour 
une transformation continue.” Zola’s preface to La Fortune des Rougon (Paris: Charpentier, 
1923), the first volume of the Rougon-Macquart series, merits study in this connection. 
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human action, man being subordinated to nature in such a way as to 
leave no intelligible grounds for effecting reform, and the result is a 
thorough-going pessimism. 

Conceptions of causation existed long before modern science, and 
knowledge of them greatly elucidates the significance of naturalistic 
doctrines. The Greek atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, attempted 
scientific explanation in terms of the material elements of things, in 
terms of material causes. Subsequent dialecticians, Socrates and Plato, 
were largely concerned with formal causes. Aristotle modified and sup- 
plemented these conceptions in such a way as to achieve the doctrine 
of the four causes — material, formal, efficient, and final.* The devel- 
opment of the naturalistic view of the world meant the gradual oblit- 
eration of Aristotle’s carefully discriminated four causes, and of the 
conception of science based upon such differentiation. Naturalism in 
literature is related to the doctrines of science as subaltern to principle, 
and its rise is quite unintelligible apart from the doctrines of science 
at a particular stage of its development. 

If there are cause-to-effect relationships there have to be entities — 
objects, events, processes, or something — to be related. These consti- 
tute the subject matter of the sciences. Three kinds of objects can 
readily be distinguished. The first consists of what we shall term 
mathematical objects. These are purely conceptual. There is not neces- 
sarily anything corresponding to them in the material world. They 
constitute the subject matter of the formal sciences —— for example, 
logic and geometry. The method used in dealing with them is primarily 
deduction. The operations here presuppose as a principle whatever it 
is we mean by logical necessity. The purpose of the method is to reveal 
implications, and demonstrate validity. In Aristotle’s language, the 
investigator in this realm is concerned primarily with formal causes. 

As a second class we can distinguish natural objects, constituting 
the realm of matter. This is the realm of things beginning and ending 
in time, the realm of change, of flux, in Plato’s language, the realm of 
things coming into being and things perishing. Such objects constitute 
the subject matter of the natural sciences. Since we can never be 
mathematically certain, however convinced we may be psychologically, 
that matter will continue to behave in the future as it has in the past, 





*The four causes are basic for Aristotle’s organization of the sciences, and he discusses them 
at various points in the development of his philosophy. See his Physics, Bk. II, Chs. 3, 7, in 
The Basic Works of Aristotle, edited by Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941). 
Aristotle also discusses the atomists on various occasions. For an example see his Metaphysics, 
Bk. I, Ch. 4, 98554 ff. He found much to be admired in their view, but also considered it 
inadequate to account for the facts. Criticism of the atomists occurs in his treatise On the 
Heavens, Bk. III, Ch. 3, 303*3 ff. His criticism of the dialecticians and their emphasis on 
formal cause occurs in his work On Generation and Corruption, Bk. V, Ch. 9, 335°9 ff. 
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the findings in the natural sciences have to be stated in terms of prob- 
ability. The investigator in this realm is concerned primarily about 
truth, in contrast to mere validity, and consequently seeks to establish 
the probable truth of the premises. The method is therefore primarily, 
though not exclusively, inductive, and is dependent upon stable, re- 
occurring processes in nature. Such processes constitute the realm of 
material necessity. In Aristotle’s language, this is the realm where 
material and efficient causes are basic. 

As a third class, we can distinguish artificial objects, constituting the 
realm of human action and its productions, including human institu- 
tions and the objects of art. Certainly there are such things as 
“actions,” and we assume that they differ significantly from the mere 
movement of natural objects. The method for achieving results in this 
realm is in part habituation. In the form of practice, habituation is 
essential for the skill of the artist. Law, custom, and education serve 
to habituate us to effective action in our personal affairs and in com- 
munity life. But habit need not be blindly mechanical. We have a 
choice as to which habits and customs shall be cultivated. Action, in 
contrast to mere movement, presupposes ends, goals, purposes, values. 
In Aristotle’s language, these are final causes, and are essential for an 
intelligible account of the conduct of man. 

As Aristotle conceived them, final causes are not peculiar to man.° 
Everything in nature, as he saw it, has its place and purpose, and 
nature as a whole has purpose. “It is clear,” he states, “that nature 
is a cause, a cause that operates for a purpose.” ® As is well known, 
something of Aristotle’s thoroughly teleological view eventually perme- 
ated the thought of the Western world.” It had its counterpart in 
literature, and found embodiment in Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. 





5 Aristotle regards the final cause as primary “in the generation of the works of nature.” See 
On The Parts of Animals, Bk. I, Ch. 1, 639°13-24. 


* Physics, Bk. II, Ch. 8, 199°32-33. But note that Aristotle distinguishes between thought 
and the processes of nature which thought investigates: “Events that are for the sake of 
something include whatever may be done as a result of thought or of nature.” Ibid., Ch. 5, 
196°22-23. The fact that the naturalist makes no such distinction means that his thinking must 
be regarded as determined —since he insists on an absolute determinism—by the same 
natural forces he conceives as determining everything else. His failure to make the distinction 
deprives him of all objective grounds for establishing the truth of his own doctrine and opens 
the way for devastating criticism of his position. 


"The acceptance of this view is accounted for in part by the teachings of the Church. Like 
Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas regarded final cause as primary. See The Summa Contra Gentiles, 
Third Book, Chs. VII and XVIII, in Introduction to Saint Thomas Aquinas, edited by Anton 
C. Pegis (New York: Modern Library, 1948), pp. 435-438. 
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But Paradise Lost, in the words of Whitehead, was “the swan-song 
of a passing world. . . .”* The development of scientific thought by 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, and their cohorts of ‘the cen- 
tury of genius,” laid the foundations for a new, naturalistic world view, 
such that it erased Aristotle’s careful distinctions by which he differ- 
entiated the sciences. In contrast to Aristotle’s conception of them, 
purposes came to be conceived as strictly transient human desires, pass- 
ing psychological events, a form of efficient cause. Man and nature 
were thus merged into a single web of cause-to-effect relationships, 
making it possible to regard purposes as caused by antecedent condi- 
tions describable in terms of heredity and environment. The result is 
a “block universe,” in which all things are mechanically determined 
from the beginning of time, with no place for objective possibility or 
genuine novelty.°® 

The new science thus radically modified Aristotle’s conception of the 
four causes.‘° The men who developed this conceptual apparatus were 
basically concerned with natural phenomena. Consequently, investi- 
gators ceased to ask “Why?” and asked “How?” Henceforth scientific 
explanation was in terms of matter and motion. Matter as conceived 
by Galileo consisted of “infinitely small and indivisible atoms.” '! The 
motion of objects composed of: the atoms could be measured mathe- 
matically, and science came to mean “the exact mathematical formula- 
tion of the processes of the natural world.” 1” Final causes thus ceased 
to have any significance for natural science,’* and God was relegated 
to a comparatively remote and insignificant place as the original Eff- 
cient Cause, the Creator of the atoms. Science was conceived as only 
description, mathematical description, of matter in motion in space 
and time. 





® Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The New American 
Library, 1948), p. 81. 

*For an elaboration of this concept see Milic Capek, “The Doctrine of Necessity Re- 
Examined,” The Review of Metaphysics, V (September, 1951), 10-54. 

* This development is described by Edwin Arthur Burtt in The Metaphysical Foundations 
of Modern Physical Science (London: Kegan Paul, 1949). 

* Galileo Galilei, Dialogues Concerning Two New Sciences, translated by Henry Crew and 
Alfonso de Salvio (Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern University, 1939), p. 40. 

* Burtt, op. cit. p. 223. 

*In the social sciences the idea of final cause was not so readily discarded. Note the state- 
ment by Francis Bacon in Magna Instauratis (New York: Odyssey, 1937), Book II (The New 
Organon), pp. 333-34: “And causes again are not improperly distributed into four kinds: the 
material, the formal, the efficient, and the final. But of these the final cause rather corrupts 
than advances the sciences, except such as have to do with human action.” (Italics mine.) 
A comparable situation existed in the biological sciences. In Science and the Modern World, 
p. 41, Whitehead maintains that the concepts of the dominant strain of scientific philosophy 
stemming from the seventeenth century “are very unsuited to biology.” Cf. Edmund N. Sinnott, 
“Biology and Teleology,” Bios, XXV (March, 1954), 35-43. 
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The application of the new principles constituted “the geometric 
method,” the results of which were truly revolutionary. Descartes, 
breaking from the venerable Platonic-Aristotelian-Christian tradition, 
was able to establish his position as “the father of modern philosophy” 
by formulating a world view picturing the entire universe as one vast 
mathematical machine, material and mechanical rather than spiritual 
and teleological.1* Natural processes could be described mathemati- 
cally. Men therefore, erroneously, attributed mathematical necessity to 
the physical world.’® 

Another thinker using “the geometric method” was Thomas Hobbes, 
who contributed something further to the naturalistic outlook. He 
attempted to explain the origin of thought itself in terms of matter in 
motion.’® The result is a conception of things completely devoid of 
teleology. Man’s purposes are simply desires, natural phenomena de- 
void of any intrinsic rationality. Hobbes’ scheme of things is important 
in a further respect. As long as description of natural phenomena 
was in terms of mathematical formulae, a factor at least analogous to 
Aristotle’s formal cause was present in scientific explanation. But 
Hobbes is unable to state his explanations in mathematical form. Only 
material and efficient causes remain. 

It apparently was not the primary concern of Hobbes to ground psy- 
chology or a science of politics in the methods of natural science, 
though it appeared to some of his readers that he had done so. It 
remained for David Hume really to explore this possibility. Hume’s 
purpose is stated explicitly in the subtitle of his Treatise of Human 
Nature: “An attempt to introduce the experimental method of reason- 
ing into moral subjects.” ‘7 For our purposes three aspects of Hume’s 
work deserve attention. In the first place, he is definitely committed 
to the attempt to explain human actions, including whatever actions 
are considered moral, in the terms of science. In the second place, the 
meaning of the term science has shifted. The geometric method has 





“Descartes retains a belief in final causes in nature, but considers it presumptuous to think 
that we understand them. Consequently they are of no significance for science, which is con- 
cerned with matter in motion. He discusses final causes in Part III of The Principles of 
Philosophy. See the translation by John Veitch, in The Method, Meditations and Philosophy 
of Descartes (New York: Tudor, no date), p. 346. 


* This development occurred in no small measure in the work of Johann Kepler. See Burtt, 
op. cit., Ch. 2, especially pp. 52-60. Cf. Capek, op. cit., pp. 31-33. 

* Leviathan (Cambridge: The University Press, 1904), Part I, Ch. 1. Cf. Burtt, op. cit., 
pp. 118-127. 

* David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1888). 
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given way to the more empirical “experimental method,” ** placing a 
heavier burden on sense impressions in the achievement of knowledge. 
For Hume all ideas are dependent on sense impressions. He is unable 
to discover any sense impression of “original matter,” his term for 
Galileo’s atoms. Consequently, we can have no knowledge of it. It is 
strictly a product of the imagination, a mere “fiction,” *® a convenient 
postulate. The basis for distinguishing material causes thus disappears, 
and for Hume only efficient causes remain.?® Causation is strictly a 
matter of correlations (Hume’s term is “constant conjunction”) be- 
tween the processes of nature, so related that those of one class, the 
“effects,” never occur without being preceded by these of another class, 
the “causes.” 

This doctrine has important implications, constituting a third feature 
of Hume’s work. It was the achievement of Hume to show that even 
if we could be sure that the “constant conjunction” had always 
occurred in the past, we can never be mathematically certain that it 
will occur in the future; therefore all knowledge of causal relations is 
strictly in terms of probability.21 Furthermore, “constant conjunc- 
tions” are a matter of observation.”* The method of the naturalist in 
literature is thus made possible. He too can make observations and 
profess to discover “constant conjunctions.” He is therefore qualified, 
at least in his own opinion, to claim that he works “scientifically.” ** 
Important elements of the theory expounded by Zola in Le Roman 
Expérimental appear in Hume. | 





* This is the method stemming from Bacon, Gilbert, Harvey, and Boyle, in contrast to that 
of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo and Descartes. Newton achieved a remarkable union of the 
two. Cf. Burtt, op. cit., pp. 208-211. 


* Hume, op. cit., pp. 219-225. 


“First, We may learn from the foregoing doctrine, that all causes are of the same kind, 
and that in particular there is no foundation for that distinction, which we sometimes make 
betwixt efficient causes, and causes sine qua non; or betwixt efficient causes, and formal, and 
material, and exemplary, and final causes. For as our idea of efficiency is deriv’d from the 
constant conjunction of two objects, wherever this is observ’d, the cause is efficient; and where 
it is not, there can never be a cause of any kind.” Treatise, p. 171. The concepts of final 


cause and material cause of course retained a prominent place in much speculation. On final 


cause see Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1948). The idea of “matter” was indispensable for the doctrine of scientific materialism. 
On this see Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, pp. 18-19, and Burtt, op. cit., Ch. VII. 


* Hume, op. cit., pp. 89-94. 
* Ibid., p. 91. 


* Zola attempts to substantiate this claim in the Le Roman Expérimental, e.g., p. 9: “Il est 
indéniable que le roman naturaliste, tel que nous le comprenons 4a cette heure, est une expér- 
ience véritable que le romancier fait sur l’>homme, en s’aidant de l’observation.” He professed 
to perform scientific experiments on his imaginative characters. This opens the way for imagi- 
nation and affords grounds for considering the naturalist to be a romanticist. Frank Norris 
termed Zola “the very head of the Romanticists,” in Essays on Authorship (New York: Collier, 
1899), p. 342. 
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Hume’s “experimental method” differs appreciably from “the geo- 
metric method.” The scientific ideal of the seventeenth century was 
partially expressed in the concern about “certainty.” Descartes, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, and others, are concerned to evolve a method for achieving it. 
Since knowledge had come to be identified with what was mathemati- 
cally demonstrable, and since he had found it impossible to demonstrate 
that the processes of nature are matters of mathematical necessity, 
Hume could only declare himself a sceptic.?* His assumptions regard- 
ing the origin and nature of knowledge made it impossible for him to 
affirm the existence of God or the soul, and he was quite correct, grant- 
ing his point of departure, in denying the existence of any supernatural 
sanction as a ground for morality. Here too he precedes the naturalist 
in literature. He concludes that morality, rather than being based on 
divine law, is man-made artifice, “human conventions.” > This posi- 
tion affords a basis for the attitude of the naturalist striving for social 
reform: he proposes to change the conventions. 


Ill 


With Hume “the modern temper” has arrived. Zola helped to popu- 
larize this outlook, but not all aspects of it.2* Lacking Hume’s subtle 
mind, he became not a sceptic but a dogmatist. Everything is deter- 
mined. Man is a part of nature, a natural object to be explained by 
the methodology of natural science. This rules out the idea of final 
cause in every sense of the term. We can rightly ask only “How?”, 
never “Why?” Like Hume, Zola insists explicitly that all explanation 
must be in terms of efficient causes. It is significant that he makes the 
distinction between efficient and final causes no less than four times in 





* Treatise, pp. 180-218. 
* Treatise, Bk. III. A few of the more pertinent passages appear on pp. 489-491, 533, 552. 


* There is no evidence that Zola was directly influenced by Hume. He professed to acquire 
his conception of the experimental method from the distinguished physiologist Claude Bernard. 
This gentleman was a great deal more astute than Zola regarding the nature of scientific method. 
At the beginning of his book on Experimental Medicine he carefully distinguishes between 
mathematical objects and natural objects, between the realm of pure logic and that of empirical 
investigation, between demonstration and probability. He then proceeds to show that the use 
of experimental method presupposes the postulate of determinism, and subscribes to the 
scientist’s faith that if we proceed properly we can learn something of cause-to-effect relation- 
ships and thereby extend our control over the processes.of nature. Where such relationships 
are established with a high degree of probability he regards the results as knowledge, though he 
has much to say about “philosophic doubt.” But this is not to apply to the postulate of deter- 
minism, for that would mean the abandonment of the method. He observed, however, that 
organisms display a self-organizing capacity, and thought that a complete explanation necessi- 
tated the introduction of a concept analogous to final cause. See Claude Bernard, An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Experimental Medicine, translated by Henry C. Greene and Lawrence J. 
Henderson (New York: Henry Schuman, 1949). There is an evaluation of Bernard’s philosophy 
by Henri Bergson, in The Creative Mind, translated by Mabelle L. Andison (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1946), pp. 238-247. 
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Le Roman Expérimental,?* and that Dreiser makes the same distinction 
three times in a single essay, “What I Believe.” 7° 

Zola made two major errors. First, he mistook the starting point of 
his method for a demonstrated result of the method. He misunder- 
stood the nature of first principles. He failed to see that in the strict 
sense of the term we never prove them.”® They remain forever post- 
ulates. So long as they serve as useful tools we use them. -When they 
fail to do so we seek other and more useful postulates. Mistaking the 
scientist’s working postulate of determinism for a demonstrated truth 
is the source of Zola’s dogmatism. Hume was a sceptic because he 
realized that in the strict sense we never demonstrate the truth of the 
postulate. 

Zola’s second error was to assert that determinism is absolute, 
applying to everything, including man’s feelings, thoughts, and actions. 
Extending the principle indiscriminately to everything, including the 
thought process itself, results in a block universe and destroys the 
grounds of all values, including knowledge. For if determinism is 
absolute, it must of course apply to the thought processes of the natur- 
alist himself. This leaves him in an impossible position logically. If his 
doctrine is true, presumably he is simply saying whatever his biochem- 
istry or his heredity and environment compel him to say, and he is left 
without any objective grounds for establishing the truth of his own 
doctrine. The only alternative is for him to assume, as he tacitly does, 
that his own mental processes exist outside the system of cause-to-effect 
relationships which he professes to describe, thereby affording grounds 
for knowledge. But in this case he has made an exception to his own 
doctrine, and his “‘absolute” determinism has ceased to exist. 

Zola, paradoxically, insisted that the naturalist is an absolute deter- 
minist but that his novels are highly moral.*° Yet if we adhere rigor- 
ously to the doctrine of determinism the term “moral” is utterly mean- 
ingless. For in extending determinism to man we regard him as but 
a part of nature, and in nature as such there is nothing moral or im- 
moral, there are only causes and effects.*! “Good” and “bad” merely 





Pp. 3-4, 21, 37, 44. 
* Theodore Dreiser, “What I Believe,” Form, LXXXII (Nov., 1929), 279-381, 317-320. 
* “Ta science prouve que les conditions d’existence de tout phénoméne sout les mémes dans 
les corps vivants que dans les corps bruts. . . . Quand on aura prouvé que le corps de l’>homme 
est une machine, dont on pourra un jour démonter et remonter les rouages au gré de l’expéri- 
mentateuir, il faudra bien passer aux actes passionnels et intellectuels de l’homme.” Le Roman 
Expérimental, p. 15. 
* Ibid., pp. 24-25, 29, 35. See also Zola’s essay, “De La Moralité Dans La Littérature,” in 
Documents Littéraires (Paris: Charpentier, 1926), pp. 375-419. 
“ Dreiser is more consistent with the postulate of determinism than is Zola in this respect: 
. these creatures [“self-seeking religionists and theorists”] know all too little as to the 
significance of good and evil here (and try to find the ultimate difference!) . . .” op. cit., 
p. 281. (Italics mine.) 
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designate certain predetermined, mechanical reactions on the part of 
individuals to other predetermined events. If the naturalist retains his 
absolute determinism he must regard all so-called purposes and ideals 
as mere desires, natural phenomena, brute facts devoid of any moral 
quality.** There is no such thing as genuine choice, no grounds for 
responsibility, and no rational basis for morality. Consequently there 
are no moral problems. On moral issues, if he is consistent with his 
postulate, the naturalist can only be silent. Yet neither Zola nor Dreiser 
was able to accomplish this remarkable feat. Contradictions result. 
Attempts to specify the meaning of naturalism encounter much diffi- 
culty, and the results frequently contradict one another, because natu- 
ralism itself involves a contradiction. 


IV 


This ineffectual effort of the naturalists to squeeze all of life into 
a deterministic pattern is a manifestation of a significant development 
in Western thought. The greatness of the West has resulted in no small 
degree from the uneasy union of two modes of thought essentially op- 
posed. One is the teleological view of man, stemming from the Hebrews 
and the Greeks, reaching us through Roman law and Christianity, and 
constituting the basis of such morality as we have managed to achieve. 
The other is the mechanistic view of nature, also stemming from the 
Greeks, refined in the seventeenth century, supplying the means of 
penetrating the processes of nature, and affording an amazing mastery 
of the physical world. “This radical inconsistency at the basis of mod- 
ern thought,” says Whitehead, ‘“‘accounts for much that is half-hearted 
and wavering in our civilization.” ** The problem is basic and difficult 
at best. By insisting that we see man as simply one more natural phe- 
nomenon to be explained exclusively in terms of efficient causes, by 
failing to distinguish between working postulates and demonstrated 
truth, by denying the grounds of values and then professing to battle 
for them, the naturalists in literature have intensified the confusion. 

The contradiction at the root of the naturalistic movement has been 
described by different writers, concerned fundamentally with the same 





* Here too Dreiser is more consistent than Zola: “For, as I have personally observed life, 
man responds quite mechanically, and only so, to all such stimuli as he is prepared, or rather 
constructed to receive —and no more and no less, . . . this constitutes the sum and substance 
of his free will and intelligence — responding to these various stimuli which are neither more 
nor less than the call bells of chemical, or perhaps better yet, electrophysical states which 
require certain other electrophysical or chemical atoms to keep them in the forms in which 
they chance to be.” Ibid., p. 319. (Italics mine.) 


* Science and the Modern World, p. 77. 
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thing, as the paradox of the purposeless scientist in biology,** “the 
paradox of the thinking behaviorist” ** in psychology, and “the para- 
dox of naturalism” ** in ethics. And it results, furthermore, in “a bad 
case of schizophrenia” in the social studies,*” where it has culminated 
in numerous attempts at constructing value sciences free of value judg- 
ments.** Since the postulate of absolute determinism makes an intelli- 
gible account of life impossible, as Tolstoy perceived,*® it is not strange 
that Dreiser finds life, the phrase is his, “discreditable either as reason 
or order.” *° 

Determinism has been highly fruitful as a postulate of science, but 
the human spirit has found it most unpalatable as a literal truth. The 
exponents of determinism have sometimes been men of genius, but 
men of genius have risen to answer them. Aristotle gave an answer to 
Democritus, an answer that sufficed to impress the world for some 
centuries. The men of science who gave determinism its modern form 
were men of genius too, but a new mode of thought has arisen to chal- 
lenge them. It began to emerge early in the twentieth century in the 
work of Renouvier, Peirce, Dewey, Bergson, and James.*! They showed, 
among other things, that on a strictly deterministic view it is impossible 
to give an intelligible account of time,*? that the concepts of absolute 
necessity and temporarality are incompatible. But the dogma of deter- 
minism was so firmly entrenched behind the bulwarks of science that 
few people were inclined to be much impressed by the ideas of mere 





*The phrase is mine, but the example is Whitehead’s: “Many a scientist has patiently 
designed experiments for the purpose of substantiating his belief that animal operations are 
motivated by no purposes. He has perhaps spent his spare time in writing articles to prove that 
human kings are as other animals so that ‘purpose’ is a category irrelevant for the explanation 
of their bodily activities, his own activities included. Scientists animated by the purpose of 
proving that they are purposeless constitute an interesting subject for study.” The Function of 
Reason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1929), p. 12. 


* Arthur O. Lovejoy, “The Paradox of the Thinking Behaviorist,” The Philosophical Review, 
XXI (March, 1922), 135-147. 


*D. W. Gotshalk, “The Paradox of Naturalism,” The Journal of Philosophy, XLII (March 14, 
1946), 152-157. 


*Charner Perry, “The Semantics of Political Science,” The American Political Science 
Review, XLIV (June, 1950), 399: “We know the terms used in physics and chemistry as 
applied to natural phenomena but when applied to social phenomena such terms furnish only 
feeble and opaque analogies.” 


* Thorstein Veblen affords an example. See Abram L. Harris, “Veblen As Social Philoso- 
pher —A Reappraisal,” Ethics, LXII, April, 1953), 30-31. 

*“A man having no freedom cannot be conceived of except as deprived of life. . . 
In our time the majority of so-called advanced people —that is, the crowd of ignoramuses — 
have taken the work of the naturalists who deal with one side of the question for a solution of 
the whole problem.” War and Peace, translation by Louise and Aylmer Maude (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1942), pp. 1338-39. The term “naturalists” here refers to natural scientists. 

“Dreiser, op. cit., p. 318. 

“This development is sketched by Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Ch. IX, 
and by Capek, op. cit., pp. 40-54. 

“© Whitehead, op. cit., p. 51 and Ch. VII. 
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metaphysicians. And then it happened. Developments in science itself 
necessitated a new mode of thought. A vast transformation of concepts 
occurred. Matter and motion no longer afforded an adequate means 
of explanation. The uniform, indivisible, indestructible, billiard ball 
atoms ceased to exist. Energy and process replaced matter and motion 
as basic ideas.** The fundamental entities ceased to be lifeless inert 
matter and became organisms,** affording grounds for a plausible ac- 
count of time, possibility, novelty, creativity, purposes and values, even 
for God — things the more enlightened poets had insisted on through 
the ages, and science be damned. 

It is an ironical fact that the creative writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who were most respectful of science, are today the ones most out- 
moded by the new scientific scheme of things, while those who were 
then less sympathetic with the viewpoint of science are now the ones 
most frequently cited as best anticipating the concept of nature de- 
veloped by science in the twentieth century. Let anyone who doubts 
this ponder Whitehead’s chapter on “The Romantic Reaction” in 
Science and the Modern World. Zola and Dreiser were, comparatively, 
but mere tag-tails of science, parroting abstractions but poorly under- 
stood. Wordsworth and Shelley in their own way intuitively grasped 
aspects of nature that science was able to make sense of only after 
it had profoundly modified its basic concepts a century later. 

It is significant that the naturalist movement failed to produce a 
single novelist who is unquestionably first-rank. In tying themselves 
to the apron strings of science the naturalists perhaps made artistic 
work of the first quality an impossibility. For art and science in some 
respects are opposites, and cannot readily be combined. Science by its 
nature is concerned with factors common to entire classes of phenom- 
ena. Its conclusions take the form of universals. In this sense it is 
abstract. Its postulates, methods and categories are formulated to 
achieve results of this kind. All else it disregards. The artist, on the 
other hand, by virtue of being artist, is concerned with the unique, the 
peculiar, the individual, the concrete. His skills should net the very 
fish that elude the meshes of scientific abstractions. Yet the artist too 
in his own way aspires to universality.. He too requires his postulates, 





“« |. . we find the relations of mass and energy inverted. . . . This train of thought leads 
to the notion of energy being fundamental, thus displacing matter from that position. But 
energy . . . depends on the notion of the functioning of an organism.” Whitehead, Science and 


the Modern World, p. 104. “Thus nature is a structure of evolving processes. The reality is 
the process.” Ibid., p. 74. 

“In the concluding chapter of Science and the Modern World (p. 193), Whitehead says 
that he has “sketched an alternative philosophy of science in which organism takes the place 


Pe matter.” He greatly elaborates this philosophy in Process and Reality (New York: Macmillan, 
1929). 
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methods and categories, but as Tolstoy observed, if they are to be ade- 
quate they cannot be the same as those of natural science. In function, 
art and science thus complement each other, but they cannot be identi- 
fied, because of a difference in ends and the means employed to achieve 
them. 

An attempt to evaluate any particular conception of either art or 
science by examining its first principles for clarity and adequacy is a 
problem for philosophy, which thus serves as a common denominator 
of the two without being identifiable with either. The three fields are 
so related that the person who would understand any one ignores the 
other two at his peril. And he who tends, as the naturalists did, to 
identify some pair of them, is likely to find that he has spoiled both, 
and enjoys the full powers of neither. 


SYNTHESIS 


This is the castle Jack built, 

fashioning it and making it his jail, 

a thing which Donne could not foresee, 
golden rooms and golden corridors, 

silver doors and diamond-studded key, 
charmed magic casements opening to a world 
of poisoned seas and wailing winds of fear, 
where words unspoken must so soon appear 
in subtle guises to confound the mind — 

and Jack has mind, or nothing. 


This is the rat that ate the word 

that lay in the castle Jack built, 

this is the word that fed on freer times, 

but black sin has betrayed to endless night 
and turned a castle jail. 


This is the night 
that killed the light that made the word 
that gave the life that fed the rat 
that lay in the castle Jack built. 


JAMES BINNEY 
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KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 


IN THE HUMANITIES 
HERBERT E. CHILDS 


T WOULD BE WELL if we could suddenly endow ourselves with a whole 

new terminology. “Culture” and “cultural” were long ago relin- 
quished to the Federation of Women’s Clubs. “The arts” means paint- 
ing and, if a man gives it two fleeting thoughts instead of one, possibly 
also sculpture and music. “Liberal,” even coupled with “arts” or 
“studies,” carries with it an undertone of New Dealish free spending. 
And “humanities,” the name applied to the subject of this inquiry, is, 
to the outsider, ineffably sissified. In short, because of our very nomen- 
clature we humanists seem to be mere dabblers in the impractical. 

I have no new terminology to advance, but I do wish to suggest that 
much of our problem is a problem in public relations. I wish to speak 
to the propositions that the most practical businessman is a humanist 
and a believer in the humanities; that insofar as the outlook for the 
humanities may be consciously improved, such improvement is chiefly 
the concern of the universities; and finally, that the humanities can gain 
a greater proportionate share of attention only by stressing the unity of 
the human organism and not by particularistic ignorance of each other’s 
functions. 


I 


One of the defects of academic people is the unspoken assumption 
that the academic life is all. We forget that we are a dedicated priest- 
hood. In the midst of our preoccupation life suddenly crash-lands us 
into a wheat field; we go into the farmer’s home to use the telephone; 
and as we glance about us we are reminded of where we are: here is 
the place of our origin; this is the life we left to go away to the univer- 
sity; these are our people, and we have forgotten how to talk to them. 
They own no books, and we have become bookworms. Their lives are 
bounded by the store, the church, the country school, the grange hall. 
Here, but for the grace of a college education, go we. 

Are they at fault, or we, that we cannot speak together? Both, but 
the greater fault is ours, for, like the dwellers in Plato’s cave, we have 
been outside to see the light, and it is our moral duty to set free those 
less fortunate than we. How may we converse with them and persuade 
them? 





Herbert E. Childs is Professor of English at Oregon State College. With two other scholars 
a is editing a textbook for introduction to literature to be published by the American Book 
ompany. 
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By learning to know them as human beings. We may remind our- 
selves of the cliché that the humanities are the humane studies, the 
subjects that are concerned with our common human nature. No the- 
ology is needed to explain this; all of us breathe, hurt, play, work. We 
are all under sentence of death. The humanities are not merely topics 
learned in college: how to know a Cezanne or a Picasso, what exit to 
use in case of Debussy. Cezanne and Picasso and Debussy were human 
beings, and so am I, and so is this farmer. We all know the joy of work; 
we like the sun on our backs; we rear children; and in our inarticulate 
way we philosophize about all these things. Let us paraphrase the phi- 
loscpher: we live, therefore we are. To be a human being is to be inter- 
ested in the humanities. 

The point is that all men have hobbies, enjoy beauty, take pride in 
their jobs. It is a pleasure to observe any good workman using his tools. 
The man who changes my tire so dexterously is an artist, and it required 
several Leonardos to design my car. They get precisely the same pleas- 
ure from their jobs as I get from mine, and they are sorry for me because 
my job is so dull. For some reason which they cannot understand, the 
state pays "ne to turn over and explain to the young the pages of dry 
books. No wonder they meet me after hours at the ball game. I prob- 
ably have to go there in welcome relief from my work. 

If then our advantage in being professional practitioners of the liberal 
arts seems to our public to be merely a self-manufactured illusion, a 
pretty reverie, the same kind of mirage that I think my friend the garage 
mechanic has about his job, it does not become us to feel superior. In- 
stead, it is our duty as humanists to understand and sympathize with 
the rest of the human race. 

If we would take from society an increased measure of support for 
our peculiar academic pursuits, we must first prove to society that we 
can give value for what we receive. We must look upon nonacademic 
people as colleagues. Fishing is a humane pursuit, and so is baseball. 
In the broadest sense of the phrase, let us go fishing with our nonaca- 
demic friends. When we have visibly shared their joys and sorrows, 
triumphs and disappointments, we shall have gained their confidence. 
Only then can we make them philosophers like ourselves. 

Instead of complaining that Babbitt is Babbitt, let us seek a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems involved in making a living in 
competitive business life. Then we can persuade the businessman that 
beauty is not a mere luxury to be bought and hung in the living room, 
but is a built-in function, a necessary and natural part of life itself. He 
will know that books are not merely an excuse for his wife’s book review 
club, but an essential commodity in the home and created equally for 
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his wife, his children, and himself. Music will not just come out of the 
radio but will be a creative activity or at least, if he is not so gifted, a 
vocation that his purse can help support. 

And so with all the arts. Far from being the mere decoration of life, 
they are life itself. But we shall never convince our constituents unless 
we first establish a fellow feeling with them in terms they can under- 
stand. 

This means that we must abandon superciliousness, pretense, and 
preciosity. Let us avoid what the magazine Time once called “the 
subsidized self-assurance of English teachers.”” Away with distinctions 
between high, middle and low-brows. In the twentieth century, in the 
Western world, good things are for all. The bathtub used to be a sym- 
bol of wealth. It is now merely a sign of cleanliness. The three-speed, 
high fidelity record player is no longer the possession of the high-brow. 
That all may enjoy it is one of the glories of our democracy. 

But if we preach that “Art stopped short in the cultivated court of 
the Empress Josephine,” or if we hold that art is available only to ex- 
perts in aesthetics, the enjoyment of history is limited to historians, and 
he only is a philosopher who has a Ph.D. in philosophy, we cannot 
blame the rest of the world for dismissing us as irresponsible triflers. 
Arrogance and superciliousness are vices wherever found. Dabbling 
and smattering in the arts will gain no converts. Slowly the college 
teacher of English learns that his is an unwanted tribe, that if he is 
liked at all, it is in spite of and not because of his profession. In our 
public relations humility is a virtue, and there is no substitute for a 
fellow feeling with other human beings. 

When we have thus proved to the rest of the world that we too are 
human, we can demonstrate that civilization is incomplete without 
scholars who study the humane subjects. We can show that the least 
practical reason for studying the languages is at bottom the most prac- 
tical, because from such study we come to know human nature in all 
lands. Even archeology, at first sight the most remote of all the disci- 
plines, will emerge as the handmaiden to history, the subject from which 
we learn understanding of man. All our studies will fall into place as 
necessary and noble parts of man’s heritage and achievement — if only 
we have first created sympathy for our point of view by acquiring for 
ourselves the point of view of our fellows. 


II 


It is difficult for an academician to think of the humanities as flour- 
ishing outside the universities. They do, of course. Museums and 
symphonies foster the arts; churches and clubs often sponsor study 
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groups. Some of the less formal humane activities, such as bird-watch- 
ing, gardening, or cabinetmaking, are endeavors that must flourish pri- 
vately or not at all. Reading goes on all the time, though it is not so 
widespread a habit and books are not sold in such quantity as we would 
like. But by and large the universities are and must be the custodians 
of the humanities. This is so because of the twofold nature of a uni- 
versity. 

Admittedly the chief guardians of old knowledge and the most im- 
portant discoverers of new knowledge, our universities have little diffi- 
culty establishing those roles in the public mind if the knowledge under 
discussion is in the natural sciences. The public also accepts the social 
sciences as legitimate areas of endeavor, especially if the knowledge dis- 
covered and hoarded seems to possess immediate practical utility. In 
the humanities, however, we are again faced with a problem of public 
relations. Shakespeare is Shakespeare; why must there be endless ex- 
penditure of time and money in minute discoveries and apparently fruit- 
less reassessment? Even to our faculty colleagues most “research” in 
the humanities appears useless. How much more vain must it appear to 
those who have little knowledge of university life. 

Much of it is vain and useless, to be sure (though in this we are not 
more guilty than many social scientists and some natural scientists), 
and one way by which we can improve the outlook for the humanities 
is to suppress by voluntary means all tiresome dissertation topics and to 
cease respading sterile soil. In defending the humanities let us first 
retreat to defensible positions. 

But if we are to tell the world that the humane studies need support 
in our universities, our chief task will be to stress the positive gains we 
make year by year in the long struggle to move mankind further from 
barbarism. Currently we can show that the universities cause new and 
good pictures to be painted, new and good music to be composed. Lit- 
erature is literature, to be sure, but has the public yet been told that 
university critics are daily discovering new insights into literary form, 
that the whole body of literature becomes really meaningful only if it 
is re-examined once a generation? And similarly, not even in philoso- 
phy have all the answers been found. During our century we have 
developed a whole new theory of knowledge, not the least of which has 
been our discovery in recent years that we are only beginning to know 
how language works, language, our very mother tongue, the tool we had 
previously taken for granted. Finally it must be made clear to the public 
that historical research can never be ended, for facts, even when we 
agree as to just what are facts, are meaningless except in relation, except 
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as we reach tentative agreement as to how to use the facts in our unend- 
ing analysis of the place of man in the universe. 

These things are incontrovertible, and properly placed before the 
public, they will be understood. The public will also see that civilization 
would be severely handicapped without vast university libraries, work- 
shops, and museums, and particularly without trained and wise person- 
nel. In the humanities as well as the sciences the faculty is the univer- 
sity, and to destroy our universities would merely mean that they would 
at some later time have to be rebuilt. 

The second and more obvious function of institutions of higher learn- 
ing is to transmit knowledge to the young. The sums expended by the 
United States on its schools have been tremendous and marvelous. We 
hear murmurs of objection — not only are the schools already too 
expensive but they are costing more and more. We may answer that 
objection by a question: if we assume that the chief end of man is to 
live a good life, how better may society use its surplus wealth? In roads, 
for instance? But man’s aim in traveling is not just to travel, but to 
learn and enjoy by traveling. He who begins a trip with a stored mind 
will end it with an even greater store. In this country the schools have 
merely commenced the job of educating all the people. More and 
greater schools will be needed, and the direction-finder of them all is 
the university or college. 

Discovering, storing, and transmitting knowledge in the humanities 
is thus primarily the concern of the university. Guard and keep, dis- 
cover and transmit well there, and museums, symphonies, churches and 
clubs will flourish in their own ways. Therefore how the public will 
regard the humanities depends largely on how the public is taught to 
esteem them in college. Let us next look for one or two suggestions as 
to the improvement of college teaching in the humanities. 


Il 


That is a famous and wise old American maxim of statecraft which 
says, “Eff’n ya cain’t lick ’em, jine ’em.” Suppose the atomic physicists 
and chemists do get most of the funds for research. Suppose that at 
present psychologists and sociologists can make out a better prima facie 
case for public support than we can. What if the Department of Edu- 
cation does appear to have gained control of the colleges? It is one of 
our boasts that because of the nature of our special knowledge, we are 
essentially fair-minded. We see good in all these gentry. Moreover, be- 
cause of our nature and training, we can perceive what they are doing 
even when they cannot understand it themselves. Let us stick around. 
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They will discover that they need us. What begins as a few crumbs 
from their banquet (two semesters of literature begrudged from a stu- 
dent’s crowded schedule) may turn out to be the main course. All 
successful teachers of the humanities know how to make epicures and 
gourmets out of mere swallowers. The first step is to get a place at the 
table. : 

For what appears at first to be mere expediency turns out to be high 
policy. If the line of reasoning developed in this essay is reliable, the 
chemists, sociologists and educationists are humanists also. They can- 
not do without us, nor we without them. One thinks of Emerson’s 
picture of man in his various functions. The botanist is not a mere 
botanist. He is Man Botanizing, for he is first of all a man. 

Man is a unit, or a unity. We have heard of the otolaryngologist 
who regarded each of his patients as simply an overgrown appendage 
to a human ear. He must have been professionally shortsighted, but 
no more so than the professor of English who believes that the study of 
literature exists so that he may know all there is to know about Alfred’s 
translation of Bede’s Pastoral Care. Provincialism lies in the mind, not 
in a geographical area. Homo sum, humani nil, etc., and it is a sad 
commentary on our time that a professor of classics will be needed to 
complete the quotation. But the professor of classics, and all professors 
of the humanities, must learn to look on man as a unity. 

With the possible exception of a few subjects like invertebrate pale- 
ontology, all university studies have to do with man sooner or later. 
For convenience they are divided into science, social science, humanities, 
though there is much overlapping. Scientists and social scientists have 
their own provincialisms, but we are concerned here only with broad- 
ening the outlook of the professor of humanities. He will be incomplete 
and comparatively ineffective if he does not possess some knowledge 
and understanding of all three divisions. 

1. The sciences are of concern to professors of the humanities be- 
cause human beings are fundamentally zoological specimens who eat 
botanical exhibits, live in the midst of geography and walk upon ge- 
ology. But human beings obey the laws of the universe in an even more 
basic sense. Let us as humanists not be afraid of the mechanistic ap- 
proach to human nature. Our physicians use it, and would lose their 
licenses if they abandoned it. Human beings are the product of quanti- 
tatively calculable equations in physics and chemistry. Would we know 
man? Then we must know mathematics, physics, and chemistry; zo- 
ology and botany; geography and geology. This is a hard program, and 
so I ask, not at once for extensive knowledge of these subjects, but at 
once for some knowledge of them. Better than anyone else we human- 
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ists know that recognition of ignorance is traditionally the beginning 
of wisdom, but our ignorance need not be so abysmal as it is. 


2. It is a popular misconception that the mechanistic approach to 
human psychology reduces man to the stature of the other animals and 
denies his peculiarly human or “higher” qualities. But to hold that 
man is a machine is not to deny that he is an infinitely complex, largely 
unexplored organism with behavior patterns only partially predictable. 
Instead of contenting ourselves with the mere words that poets and 
philosophers and pseudo psychologists have written about man (and 
we above all others know the inaccuracies in mere words), let us ac- 
quaint ourselves with what is known about the verifiable and predict- 
able behavior patterns of man as an individual (psychology) and as 
acting in groups and masses (sociology, economics, political science). 
The value of thoroughgoing information of this kind for the student of 
literature alone is obvious. 

Unlike the natural sciences, knowledge of the social sciences is easily 
acquired. Anyone who reads may learn the social sciences, and a pro- 
fessor of humanities is by definition a trained reader. 

3. But most of all, man is a time-binding, symbol-devising, word- 
using, phrase-making, picture-painting, house-building, melody-singing, 
unique individual. He is all of these at the same time, and more. Spe- 
cialized knowledge of one of these activities presupposes some knowledge 
of all. It is a commonplace that all subjects are contained in philosophy. 
Every professor of the humanities ought to have semiprofessional status 
as a philosopher. The basic principles of aesthetics, for instance — 
unity, line, harmony, order, proportion, theme — are common to paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music, the dance, and literature. All life is 
a succession of studies in ethical values, and most of the present may be 
observed in the phenomena of history. How then can we let ourselves 
be ignorant of any of these? 

As a practical proposition I reaffirm an old truism: the teaching of 
the humanities in our universities may be vastly improved if we our- 
selves are trained in all the humanities and, so far as humanly possible, 
in the sciences and the social sciences. 

Furthermore, since to know all is to understand all, such training 
will make us more compatible with our confreres in the other schools 
and more understanding of the problems of all our brothers, academi- 
cians and laymen alike. Which is what I started out by saying. 














COMMENCEMENT DAY 


Not with a lighter ease 

Come the weighted words 
Out of the vaster vision, 

But blade be put to the 

Virgin plain and a new 

Sinew move the un-made stone 
From the sifted soil. 


Not blind, I turn the least 

Grain of dust before the eye 

Oh love, and those who watching, 
Wait. Know my sole is 

Kiss on the new lane laid 

By the steel prow’s might 

To the light of the ever-sun. 


Not less, oh land, my long eye 
Loves thy torn side, 
Suppliant of seed, of 
Baptism and of sun, 


Than the finished flesh 
Of my first, singing son. 


DorotHy J. ROBERTS 














THE NEXT TRAIN FOR PARNASSUS 
J. K. SOWARDS 


N A BRIGHT AUTUMN morning I must meet a class of freshman 
O students who have enrolled in a course entitled ‘Humanities I-A.” 
Most of them are from the surrounding rich agricultural district, and, 
in their green and white “frosh beanies” and “back-to-school” clothes, 
they look very much like the classes which are meeting in similar class- 
rooms all over the country. They intend to major in agriculture, engi- 
neering, home economics, and a score of other subjects. Many of them 
have not the vaguest idea in what they intend to major. But they have 
all enrolled in this ominously titled course. Most of them did so be- 
cause their advisers told them it was “required.”” They have no notion 
of what they shall be expected to do. 

The enrollment cards that I hold in my hand are bent and a trifle 
smudged, and they proclaim a dozen fascinating variations in the spell- 
ing of the title of the course. The faces to which the names on the 
cards belong are all focused on my lectern with noncommittal atten- 
tion. Those faces are my challenge as a teacher and, in the scant hour 
that follows and the equally scant semester, I must tell them why — 
beyond the heartless requirements of the college — they are in this 
course. I must explain to them a number of things which I consider 
supremely important and in the service of which I have spent a number 
of happy years. That these things are important to me does not, unfor- 
tunately, make them automatically important to my students. They 
have the right — though they will not demand it of me —to know 
just what my course is “good for.”” We are deluded if we believe that 
this is not the question that each one of them is posing to me either 
consciously or otherwise. 

These are our young people of mid-twentieth century America, and 
by nature they are as hardheaded a group of pragmatists as has ever 
existed, whether they know it or not. They are in direct contact with 
tangible reality in its crassest terms. They are certainly not an easy 
audience, and beneath their irritating fatuousness lies a vague hostility. 
It is more than my duty to justify before them my course, my work, 
and myself. It is my iron-clad obligation, and I cannot avoid it! This 
is not a simple thing to do, for no man will claim that such a course 
is even remotely concerned with the current price of livestock, or the 
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mysteries of bridge building or of keeping the family budget. What, 
then, is the value of the humanities? If they are to survive they are 
compelled to answer this question to the satisfaction of these very 
students. They must forcibly and clearly justify their existence in our 
time. 

In the first place, it seems to me, the humanities represent above all 
else a vast experience in the wisdom of living well. They are a signifi- 
cant portion of the vicarious experience of contemporary man, and the 
significance lies in this fact. Simple common sense and every scholarly 
discipline which deals with human beings — history, anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, literature, and a dozen others — all tell us, and 
with irrefutable evidence, that. our lives are conducted on the basis of 
experience. They also tell us that man is peculiarly rich in that he is 
not alone in his experiment of living. He is not compelled to make 
all his own mistakes, though he constantly seems to prefer to do so. 
Man lives in a society upon whose collective experience he may draw 
for his own life. But, more importantly, he lives in a tradition as old 
as his race, and which is nothing more than a jumbled accumulation 
of the painful and blissful experience of men who, since time began, 
have lived and died just as he himself shall do. This mass of experience 
is a most diverse thing, and it tells us in no uncertain terms that man 
has not always been either wise or good. The great historian Edward 
Gibbon knew this when he called history “little more than the register 
of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind.” Some men — and 
they are few indeed — have contrived not to be party to these crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes. A tiny company of genius has always been 
with us. Its members are separated often by hundreds or thousands 
of years in time, but they are contemporaries in the world of mind, 
truth, wisdom, beauty, and goodness. If we are to be wise and good, 
and if that wisdom and goodness may be learned from experience, then 
surely the communion of this “holy band” is not to be held in con- 
tempt. The things which they have left us, what Matthew Arnold 
called “the best that is known and thought in the world,” we may call 
the humanities. They represent the best efforts we have made as 
human beings to live maximum lives. They are the wisdom of our race 
and, if we conduct our lives on the basis of experience, I submit that 
we are worse than fools if we do not select that body of experience 
which has borne successfully the hard scrutiny of the centuries in 
man’s search for the good life. 


This experience is a bewildering hodgepodge of the most variously 
sized and shaped bundles. Man has expressed his wisdom in almost 
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as many ways as he has his folly, and we may find it in many places. 
We may find it under the harsh and embittered shell of the disillu- 
sioned Athenian Plato. We may find it in the raucous bellows of out- 
rageous, impious, Gargantuan laughter of that most un-monastic of 
monks, Francois Rabelais, with his company of happy, tippling giants. 
We may find it in the teeming shadows and glowing light of priceless 
self-knowledge of the last portraits of Rembrandt. There is ageless 
wisdom mingled with the clash of brazen arms ringing out for us from 
the pages of Homer. There is no less wisdom in the profound sonorities 
of Bach’s moving Christ lag in Todesbanden, with its intellectual integ- 
rity and sublime conviction of a truth which asks not apology but 
adoration. It may be found in the grim comedy of salvation which 
flowed from the passion and tortured conscience of Dante as he delved 
among the strange roots of a system compounded of the genius of a 
pagan philosopher and an Angelic Doctor. The humanities are diverse 
indeed although they are so few in comparison to the age of man and 
the ceaseless industry of his hands and brain. Our time may hold 
them in the hollow of its hand. Yet they are our guide and our precious 
heritage, for they are the evidences of civilization in those absolute 
terms of human worth in which we like to think of civilization. They 
alone tell us that we have not always lived in an age of iron. They 
alone give us faith to believe with Socrates that man can be educated 
in virtue, for they are proof that some men have been so educated. 
In the highest sense they represent a universal humanism, for they show 
us that the members of this fellowship were humanity at its best, a few 
men living closer to the ideal which is before us all than most of us 
can ever expect to do. 

Is this enough for the students who sit before me? Will they accept 
and cherish the humanities for these reasons? I think not! 

These young people are the products of an age of power. They realize 
in the clothes they wear, the homes from which they come, the auto- 
mobiles they drive, and the entertainment to which they are subjected 
in staggering abundance the promise of a revolution in material pro- 
duction. They are heart and soul of the present, and they cling to it 
with exasperating tenacity. They will protest that we cannot live in 
the past, that progress is our destiny. And, in a sense, they are correct. 
We cannot return to the age of Aeschylus, Shakespeare, or Goethe. 
We cannot know in the same way that the Athenian audience knew 
the compelling pity and abject terror of the great tragic drama with 
its profound ritual and its aesthetic and religious truth. No matter 
how we long, we cannot know the brutality or the peculiar excitement 
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and power of Elizabeth’s England with new worlds opening endlessly 
to eager hands and minds. We cannot know the streets of Weimar as 
Goethe knew them or the joyous and awful pain of the birth of the 
Romantic Century. We cannot embrace the past for we are an age 
unto ourselves and we cannot live in the shell of another time. Time 
does not return. But time has left her heritage in her passing. That 
heritage is the humanities, and their study does not doom us to the 
unrecoverable past. It does not close the door to innovation and prog- 
ress. Rather, it opens endless possibilities for the scope of that progress 
and provides a purpose for innovation. 


II 


This idea of purpose is central to the second reason for which we 
must study the humanities, the second thing they are “good for.” Each 
great age of mankind has anchored itself firmly to some fundamental 
belief out of which has been created the lesser truths by which men 
live from day to day. This fundamental belief has given stability to 
the ages of human history because it has enabled man to have purpose. 
It has made the great ages great because it has always, in whatever 
form it expressed itself, given answers to certain universal questions. 
This matter of universals conjures up for us a picture of long robed and 
resplendent theologians and logicians and their centuries-long academic 
brawl in an almost forgotten medieval world. Our freshman is a rarity 
indeed if he has ever heard of Guillaume de Champeaux, Petrus His- 
panus, Albertus Magnus, or even Thomas Aquinas. He is even more 
rare if he cares either about them or their skull-cracking dialectic. 
There is an unreality about these men and times, but there is nothing 
unreal about the essential matter of their arguments. Basically they 
argued about the nature of reality, which is to say that they tried to 
come to grips with the big questions of existence in terms of some 
positive belief and purpose. 

The universal questions are as important to us today as they were 
to these worthy scholars. Our freshmen have probably never thought 
of them in explicit terms, but they, nevertheless, ask them in one form 
or another each day of their young lives. These questions, indeed, have 
been important to man in every age, for he has had to satisfy himself 
with the answers that he gives to them. He must ask himself if there is 
a god, and, if such a god exists in all his power and wisdom, what then 
is man’s relation to him? Shall he be his brother’s keeper, or if not, 
what shall be his relations with his fellow men? What is the nature 
of the universe? What is the why of its vast harmony? Where does he 
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fit in its scheme? He must ask himself, what is the nature of reality? 
And how shall he ascertain it? These are some of the most important 
questions that man or the society of men ever ask, and the answers that 
man and society give are the terms in which both shall live and be 
measured. 

Our freshmen will say, perhaps, that they cannot believe in the God 
of the medieval Christian or that they want more than the ethical 
stoicism of Greco-Roman antiquity. They may challenge successfully 
the fundamental thing in which each great age of humanity has believed. 
They miss the point entirely, of course, for it is not the objective truth 
of the answers which matters — even if we ourselves presume to know 
objective truth. The significant fact is that out of the past, out of an 
“old time” religion or philosophy, men have believed in certain things 
and that, on the basis of that deep-seated and irrefutable credo, they 
have given answers in which they could have faith and to which they 
could tie their accomplishments. 

We ourselves live in a time characterized beyond all else by the high 
quality and abundance of its material goods. We are, I fear, the arch- 
generation of materialism. If this is what we believe — and the process 
of elimination leaves us no alternative — then how do we answer the 
universal questions which are so tremendously important to us? The 
answer is simple. We cannot and we do not. We are involved in the 
eternal question of the mechanist, the question of how. And the 
material things and processes in which we have placed our faith cannot 
lead us on to the essential question of why. In that why and in the 
search for it lies the only salvation that thinking man has ever found 
for himself. We as a people no longer possess a belief worthy of our 
service. As a consequence we cling blindly to our belief in the efficacy 
of process, the power of things and still more things produced with 
ever increasing ingenuity. Can man live without a worthy purpose 
and a positive belief? He has never succeeded before. There has never 
been any other alternative to oblivion. Man’s belief or lack of it can 
destroy him just as surely and in exactly the same way as the naked 
and terror-stricken savage is destroyed by the rattle of the voodoo 
drums. With all our wealth, power, and material security we are poor, 
weak, and insecure. We are living in an age of longing, and the essence 
of that longing is our lack of belief. Most of us will deny this. We 
twist and turn in our self-delusion to avoid its painful reality. The 
drive to escape drugs the market of contemporary literature and festoons 
our drugstores and supermarkets with thousands of hack words whose 
only virtue is sedation. Regardless of the quality of their entertain- 
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ment, our theaters are filled night and day because they offer escape. 
Aimless and furious movement clogs our highways and terminals as 
we ceaselessly change the scene of our restlessness. The longing for the 
security of belief drives many of our pseudo intellectuals into the 
system of communism which, despite its demonstrable fallacies, claims 
the supreme virtue of certainty. The less intellectual seek that same 
certainty in the neon revival temples which mushroom around us. Our 
arts and letters mirror the uncertainty, the flux, the driving restlessness, 
the lack of anything in which to believe that we discern in our society. 

We must find a credo, and the search for it leads us directly to the 
humanities, for they offer us all the wisdom of the past. They cannot 
offer us guaranteed, well-tailored, and pre-shrunk solutions, but they do 
offer us the hope that we may find in them, in their questions and their 
answers, some inspiration for our own solutions. If we are to create 
a positive philosophy for our time, it must be created out of the best 
that man has thought, and said, and done. 

This is not an easy program. Indeed, it is no program at all, for it 
poses no specific or patent solution. It is no new set of spiritual 
exercises. It cannot promise us salvation within a week, a year, or a 
century. But, surely, tenuous as it is, it is our only way out of the 
dilemma in which we find ourselves. If we will learn from the past, we 
must see this lesson written for us in every age and in foot-high letters 
— that man is no larger than his belief, that man is great only as he 
puts himself in the service of some positivism worthy of his service. 

“Man is mind,” said Aristotle, and it is with the mind that he must 
save himself. This is certainly his most fundamental attribute, the thing 
that has made him the most successful of animals. It is a wonderful 
power which operates in ordered, disciplined channels to modify the 
raw conditions of existence. It is this attribute of man that forces our 
attention squarely on the humanities, for they are the supreme products 
of mind from all the ages of man. We in our time are not bankrupt 
in mind. Almost despite ourselves, there is still intellectual vitality in 
our society. No man can question the collective brilliance of our 
material civilization. No man can question the contagious force of 
mind which, like a traveling spark, generates ideas from ideas endlessly. 
It is not mind that has betrayed us. It is lack of purpose. If we will 
create by force of mind a new positivism, the source of that positivism 
must be the greatest reservoir of mind. What our new positivism shall 
be, what specific form it shall take, no present man can say. We can 
only state with conviction that when it comes, it will come out of the 
wisdom of the humanities. 
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The final reason our freshmen may have for a study of the humanities 
is a completely, personally, individually selfish one, and, perhaps for that 
very reason, the most valid of all. Through the humanities — although 
most of the members of my class have yet to learn this — they can open 
for themselves an undreamed of world of excitement, companionship, 
and pleasure. Historic time is a master selector, and the humanities 
are what time has saved from the past for generation after generation. 
These things have not been saved because they are old, or rare, or even 
because we are told they are classics of their sort, but because they have 
had something to say to each generation before us. This treasurehouse 
of mankind is open to our students. 

If they wish, they may travel with Odysseus. They may return with 
him to rocky Ithaca and see him draw his mighty bow. They may feel 
the thrill of his furious and primal vengeance as he cuts down the 
hateful suitors who have laid waste his household. Our students may 
be able to catch a glimpse over the shoulder of Michaelangelo of the 
unfolding of the miracle of the creation or, like Charles V, pick up the 
fallen brush of the master Titian. They may speak with Montaigne 
and share the ample hospitality of his estates. If they will enter into 
his gentle company, they will know for a while the joy of truly good 
conversation, what Dr. Samuel Johnson called the highest art of 
civilization, and they will realize that they are speaking with one of the 
most charming and fascinating human beings ever created. They may 
share the cheap wine and penny candle of a filthy tavern with Francois 
Villon, and sing with him of creaking gibbets, dead ladies, and snows 
of yesterday, and cut a purse for the price of the wine. They may find 
that they know something terrible and intimate about suffering, despair, 
and ultimate triumph as they feel the power of Beethoven’s Eroica. 
They may stand before the Parthenon when its glowing coat of red, 
gold, and blue paint was new and grasp in a single glance the subtle 
marvel of its harmony. They may wander through the teeming streets 
of imperial Rome and mingle with the surging crowds, shouting and 
smelling of garlic and sweat. Perhaps they will flee with the urbane 
Horace from the deadly company of “the Bore,” or visit the spacious 
home of Trimalchio in the company of the elegant Petronius. They 
may know, if they will, the sweet anguish of saying, “I wish I had 
said that, or done that, or composed that!” These are not things to be 
learned for credits or under the academic cudgel. They are for the 
free enjoyment and precious enlightenment of men who would be wise. 

Our freshmen cannot and will not live in the past, but the living 
greatness of the past can touch and transform them. They have only 
to enter this most pleasant and profitable of all apprenticeships. 


THE LOTUS EATER 
DoNALD HEINEY 
Passing once through Suburbia, 
I thought I heard a cry as though of anguish: 
“Arise, Melpomene! thy larynx swell 
And burst the checkered prison where I dwell! 
The curbstone raze! the priggish lawnsquare scour! 
And smite the sentry of the waking hour! 
I was not born in stucco’d walls to crouch; 
I was not born to hug the nuptial couch; 
Nay, I for lands beyond the sounding seas 
To languish in the shade of banyan trees 
In utter blissful sloth was surely meant, 
Where choirs of placid concubines bescent 
The air with odors aphrodisiac. 
And I will lie in clover on my back 
While one, more Venus-favored than the rest, 
Lisps Swinburne as she couches o’er my breast 
And stops my mouth with luscious tropic fare 
The while she smooths my brow from wrinkled care. 
And there will clouds of fuchsia birds arise 
And beat with piercing shrieks across the skies 
And mauve papayas dangle in the grot 
More sweet than fruit in any market bought 
And plashing juices, dropping from the vine, 
Exterminate the mordant beat of time.” 
I drew near. “Friend, thy plaint cuts deep. 
Full willingly would I thy comrade be. 
Clasp we then hands! Seize the Golden Branch! 
A ship parts even now; long months shall pass 
Before another prow bends toward that isle!” 
Slow turned his head. A spark of madness shot 
In his eye an instant, and then died. 
Gray reason crept o’er his face as though 
He had all at once remembered an old illness. 
Donning then a pair of rimless glasses, 
He drew a printed card from out his breast, 
Told his name in tones obsequious, 
And said he knew a lot of pretty bungalows 
Nestling in a tract new-opened, 
Heavy with convenience, sealed from the elements, 
And solidly rooted to earth. The terms were right 
He pointed (his car grinned hopefully 
At the curb); had I a moment he’d convey me there, 
That I might see how well he spoke the truth. 











THE ARMY AND THE GOSPEL IN THE WEST 
DAVID H. STRATTON 


HITE HEAD, a Cheyenne Indian chief who was visiting Fort Phil 
Witeen Wyoming, in the 1860’s, piquantly asked his military 
hosts, ‘Why do the white men ask the Great Spirit to curse them so 
often?” Whether this question was answered satisfactorily remains un- 
recorded. An officer who was there at the time later wrote that White 
Head’s enquiry showed only too clearly “that even the savage, in his 
blindness, revolts from that profanity which degrades and brutalizes his 
civilized brother.” 1 The military efficiency of the American soldiers 
who policed the Western United States after the Civil War is seldom 
questioned. As advanced agents of American civilization, a relatively 
few troops subdued the hostile Indians and succored the scattered set- 
tlers. Because of their mission of shot and shell these men’s moral and 
religious qualities were seldom examined closely. However, if White 
Head’s question has any significance, these qualities did not go un- 
noticed. 

It is not the function of any army to act as a missionary agency, and 
the United States Army in the West was no exception. This does not 
mean that there were no religious influences within the army. Although 
they are usually overlooked, among those who traveled with the army 
across the plains and over the rugged mountains were individuals de- 
voted to religion. And in the West, especially so in the military forces, 
those with religious inclinations were easily distinguishable from their 
comrades who followed the general trend of “‘worldliness.” For these 
pilgrims, religion was a bulwark against temptation and the anxieties 
of Western garrison life. 

Who were these pioneers of religion who either served in the army 
or followed it from garrison to garrison, and what were their religious 
contributions and spiritual attainments? To begin with there were the 
army chaplains. Because the quality of religious life in the lonely out- 
posts of the West usually depended on the presence or absence of a 
chaplain, these army preachers were the most important beneficial 
element for religion in the military forces. 
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The enlisted men, more often than not a hell-bent and brawling 
group, had some nobler spirits among them. For the soldier in the 
West, where the pressures of society were less demanding, the tendency 
was definitely toward “worldliness.” Religion was important to these 
men, not only because it helped them resist the temptations they found 
on every hand, but also because it bolstered them in the face of danger. 

Next were the officers, a separate creation from the men. With the 
exception of the medical staff and chaplains, most of the officers were 
West Point graduates. In general, army society was aristocratic, and 
the members of the officer class were educated gentlemen. As profes- 
sional soldiers these men were primarily interested in military affairs, 
yet they were not necessarily opposed to religion. 

With the possible exception of the chaplains, the army wives, most 
of whom were married to officers, were the most Christianizing influ- 
ence connected with the army in the West. For the women of the 
Western outposts, religion was more than a means of spiritual expres- 
sion. It was a diversion from the monotony of everyday life and a source 
of comfort when their husbands were participating in dangerous assign- 
ments away from the post. 

Religion in the West was a scarce commodity, but it was a needed 
component of society, and when it was nourished, it served its adher- 
ents well. Later when farms, ranches, and towns sprang up, religion 
became a basic element in Western society. 


II 


A Chaplains’ Department was established by the United States 
Army in the early stages of the Revolutionary War.” Until after the 
Civil War, however, the position of the chaplain in the army was some- 
what nebulous. At that time provision was made for the President to 
appoint, with the approval of the Senate, a chaplain for each regiment 
of colored troops and thirty other chaplains to serve at the various army 
posts. To become a chaplain, a minister had to be regularly ordained by 
some religious denomination and recommended by that body. Although 
these army preachers were on the same footing with other officers con- 
cerning tenure, retirement, and pensions, certain limitations were placed 
upon their military appointments. Chaplains had the rank of captain 
of infantry without command, but their pay was that of a first lieuten- 
ant. There were no promotions in the chaplaincy, and the uniform 





*The Army Almanac. A Book of Facts Concerning the Army of the United States (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Printing Office, 1950), p. 943. 
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was much like civilian clothing with the exception of a coat of military 
design which was authorized in 1890.* 

According to army regulations, the duties of the chaplains consisted 
of conducting “appropriate religious services” at least once each Sunday 
for the units to which they were assigned. The chaplains’ other religi- 
ous responsibilities included officiating at burial services and the visita- 
tion of the sick and prisoners. However, a chaplain who was content 
to fulfill only these demands was considered by his fellow army minis- 
ters as “unworthy the place” and was held to be lacking in the common 
attributes of the ministry.* 

Among the additional nonreligious duties assigned to chaplains were 
the recording of marriage, baptismal, and funeral services performed 
by them, the distributing of “wholesome” literature to the soldiers in 
the barracks, and the supervising of the library and reading room. Of 
especial significance in the West, where the educational facilities of 
urban life were usually far removed, were the chaplains’ administrative 
duties in the post schools. Often included in this assignment were the 
superintendencies of the soldiers’ and children’s day schools and the 
direction of the night schools as well. Usually teachers for the different 
classes were detailed from among the enlisted men. The chaplains re- 
garded their educational task as both an opportunity to promote intel- 
lectual pursuits and an opportunity to pave the way for religious work.® 
In fact, sometimes the educational classes were conducted in the post 
chapel.® 

Every “two-company post” in the West had its medical attendant to 
care for the ills of the body, but the services of a chaplain who would 
minister to souls seems to have been a “luxury” in many of the Western 
garrisons. Army ministers received assignments the same way all other 
army personnel did,’ but there simply were not enough chaplains to go 
around. Of the thirty-four chaplains provided for the army in the 
period following the Civil War, the West usually had an equitable 





* Orville J. Nave, “The Status of Army Chaplains” and John H. Macomber, “The Army 
Chaplaincy.” In Theophilus G. Steward, Ed., Active Service: Or Religious Work Among U.S. 
Soldiers (New York: Army Aid Assoc., 1897), pp. 20, 41. Regulations of the Army of the 
United States in Force on the 17th of February, 1881 (Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1881), 
Pp Tis 

* Regulations of the Army in Force, 1881, p. 294; Macomber, “Army and the Chaplaincy,” 
p. 24. 

*Cephas C. Bateman, “The Army Chaplain Among U.S. Soldiers.” In Steward, Active 


Service, p. 32. Macomber, “Army and the Chaplaincy,” p. 17; Nave, “Status of Army Chap- 
plains,” p. 42; Regulations of the Army in Force, 1881, pp. 31, 393. 


* Report of the Secretary of War (1890), p. 62. 
" Regulations of the Army in Force, 1881, p. 31. 
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share.* But even if all thirty-four had been stationed in the West, they 
would have been scattered over a vast area, and many outposts would 
have remained without experienced spiritual counselors. 

Because the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry and the Twenty-Fourth and 
Twenty-Fifth Infantry regiments, formed after the Civil War and made 
up entirely of Negro troops, were practically exiled to the West by 
public opinion in the East, the West was always assured of having at 
least four chaplains. By law these soldiers christened by the Indians 
“buffalo soldiers” because their woolly heads so resembled the matted 
cushion between the horns of the bison, had a chaplain assigned to each 
of their four regiments at all times. Ostensibly this measure was de- 
signed to safeguard the moral and spiritual lives of the ex-slaves. Fre- 
quently colored ministers outnumbered white ones as chaplains for the 
four colored regiments.® No special provision was made for chaplains 
to be attached to other units; the thirty remaining military ministers 
were assigned to posts, not units. 

The chaplains represented all the leading denominations with Episco- 
palians, Methodists, and Baptists often the most numerous. Roman 
Catholics also served in the chaplaincy, but there seems to be no record 
of ecclesiastics from outside the Christian faith being accepted for duty 
in the army during this period. The army had no regulations to prevent 
chaplains from organizing churches of their particular creed among the 
service men, but this was usually not done. However, to conduct 
services according to the procedure of the army minister’s denomination 
was “always permissible.” 1° 

Once in the service, the chaplain found his position a very tenuous 
one. He was an officer, yet he did not wear a uniform, nor did he usu- 
ally take an active part in military engagements. Chaplains seldom 
participated in punitive or police expeditions against the Indians be- 
cause these engagements were usually far away from the forts to which 
they were assigned. A number of them did feel that they should carry 
weapons while in the Indian country because of the Indians’ infamous 
disrespect for noncombatants.’* The chaplain rated a salute from the 





* See for example Report of the Secretary of War (1870), “Organization of the Regular Army 
of the United States, 1870 [a chart];” (1875), pp. 142-57; (1880), pp. 10-23; (1885), pp. 80-91; 
(1890), p. 70 ff. 

* Frances M. A. Roe, Army Letters From An Officer’s Wife 1871-1888 (New York: Appleton, 
1909), p. 65; Report of the Secretary of War for the period; Theophilus G. Steward, “The 
Chaplain’s Position Explained.” In Steward, Active Service, p. 13. Regulations of the Army 
in Force, 1881, p. 293; Robert S. Simpson, “The Regular Negro Soldier in the Campaign for 
Santiago De Cuba, 1898” (Unpublished master’s thesis, Department of History, University of 
Colorado, 1949), pp. 3, 9. 

* Steward, “Chaplain’s Position Explained,” pp. 13-14; Orville J. Nave, Nave’s Handbook on 
the Army Chaplaincy (Los Angeles, 1917), p. 32. 

“From an unpublished manuscript of a history of the army chaplaincy written by Roy J. 
Honeywell, editor of The Military Chaplain. The manuscript is soon to be published as a book. 
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enlisted men and had many of the prerogatives of an officer, but if 
he attempted to enforce rigid discipline, his religious objective was 
thwarted. In fact, chaplains had been more or less forced upon the 
army. The presence of ministers in the armed forces was not because 
military circles wanted them, but rather because the religious sentiment 
of the country demanded that soldiers have spiritual guidance. The 
general indifference of the army to the religious welfare of the troops 
was demonstrated by the unwillingness of the many posts without a 
chaplain to employ civilian ministers of their own accord and from their 
own general funds. Some army preachers felt that when religion was 
given as much attention as that lavished upon “Army Beer Saloons,”’ 
the position of the chaplains would cease to be a “farce,” and they 
would no longer have to struggle against “adverse criticisms and de- 
structive decisions.” Then, chaplains would no longer be looked upon 
“fas a useless class of officers” by the army.” 

The chaplains realized they were not wholeheartedly accepted by 
their comrades. Some military people would have gladly disposed of 
the chaplains altogether; in this group were those antagonized by the 
army ministers’ attempts to suppress the vices they found on every 
hand. The hard-bitten army regular did not relish the interference of 
a cleric in his entertainment and recreation pursuits. Many of these 
practices were steeped in army tradition, and any effort to eliminate or 
change them annoyed the army man, whether an enlisted man or an 
officer.** Another source of opposition was the resentment of fellow 
officers to the rank automatically given to chaplains. When appointed, 
each chaplain was made a captain, but there were many other officers 
who had been lieutenants for fifteen or more years without promotion. 
In addition, some elderly men, capable of only a few years of active 
service, were appointed to the chaplaincy. Many officers resented the 
appointment of a civilian to a captaincy, and especially so if he would 
be placed on the retired list in a few years.’* Some officers, however, 
served their full term of army duty without ever coming into contact 
with an army minister.'® 

The attitude in the higher military echelons toward the chaplaincy 
may be illustrated by a comment from a letter from General W. T. 
Sherman, then commanding general of the army, written to a minister 
seeking a chaplain’s appointment for a fellow cleric: 


Of course, the whole system [chaplains appointed into the army] is a farce, 
and meant to be so. If Congress wanted the army to have the influence of 





*® Nave, “Status of Army Chaplains,” pp. 46, 49. 

* Macomber, “Army and the Chaplaincy,” p. 22. 

* Loc. cit. 

* Bateman, “Army Chaplain Among Soldiers,” p. 29. 
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religion, it would allow the Commanding officer of each post remote from 
civilization, to hire and pay for a minister while employed, like surgeons. Of 
such posts there are nearly a hundred, whereas Chaplains [post chaplains] are 
limited to thirty, say half of whom are sick, or don’t like the isolation of Texas, 
Arizona, etc.'® 


Military affairs were the chief concern of those responsible for army 
policy, and religion was often left to the civilian world. 

Many enlisted men no doubt appreciated the presence of a chaplain 
when one was assigned to their unit, but even among the soldiers there 
was often a reserved feeling toward the theologians. Or perhaps this 
was a part of the general attitude of the ordinary soldier toward any of 
his superior officers. The enlisted man was somewhat critical of those in 
authority over him and judged them not by what they professed to be, 
but by what they proved themselves to be.'” 

Although chaplains had to labor against considerable opposition, 
they were able to achieve some notable results. In the West, where 
army posts were generally many miles apart, the ministry of the army 
preachers among these isolated garrisons is worthy of note. One of 
these “circuit rider” journeys was recorded by Chaplain C. C. Pierce 
in 1896 and is perhaps typical. He was regularly stationed at Fort 
Apache and was the only chaplain among the five posts then remaining 
in Arizona. After a hard two-day ride with a cavalry scouting party, 
the chaplain reached Fort Grant, described as “a garrison where Sun- 
day is as any other day and where no religious service has been held for 
many months.” Two hours after his arrival, Chaplain Pierce was ready 
to lead the inhabitants of the post in a service. According to his ac- 
count, everyone in attendance joined in with all the enthusiasm and 
heartiness that could be desired. For anyone who might have thought 
the services of a clergyman were unwelcome in the army, Pierce was 
certain that the Fort Grant visit would have been a revelation. His 
observations led him to lament that a nation of 60,000,000 people 
could provide only thirty-four chaplains for over twice as many posts. 
In conclusion he declared, “That the people [those connected with the 
army] want services to mark Sunday as distinct among other days, 
and that they want a Sunday School in which their children may have 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures, counts as nothing.” 1° 

Other missionary ventures were undertaken by the chaplains in the 
West. Churches and missions on the frontier were organized, and an 





* Quoted in Nave, “Status of Army Chaplains,” p. 43. Evidently the letter was addressed 
to Nave; the date is July 26, 1882. 


*John B. Ketchum, “The Chaplains and the Armies of the World.” In Steward, Active 
Service, p. 10 


* Charles C. Pierce, “Roughing It.” In Steward, pp. 72-75. 
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army minister often filled the pulpit of a neighboring civilian church 
until a pastor could be found. Mission work among the Indians was 
also carried on by the chaplains.’® 

Although the duties of the chaplains did not include taking part in 
military operations, they sometimes went along with the soldiers. A 
certain army minister, described as being “about as pious as a monk 
while in the post,” was with a party of soldiers of the Second Cavalry 
Regiment, accompanied by some civilians, when the group was attacked 
by Indians. When several of the troopers were wounded and some 
killed, and the plight of the little party was perilous, the civilians, both 
men and women, began to pray. At this point the pious chaplain grab- 
bed a rifle and cried: 
Ladies and gentlemen, there is a time for praying, and there is also, as we may 
gather from Holy Writ, a time for fighting. This is the time for fighting! God 


aids those who are willing to aid themselves. Now, stop praying and turn in to 
make some “good Indians!” 


The effect of the preacher’s admonition was “electrical.”” While the 
women loaded the rifles, the men began to fire at the Indians. Later, 
when night came, the brave parson slipped through the besieging In- 
dians, reached the nearest army garrison, Fort Reno, Wyoming, and 
thus saved his beleaguered friends.” Another chaplain during a battle 
with Indians is said to have “only prayed internally, while putting his 
time physically into the best exercise of self-defense.” 


Ill 


Included in the earliest Articles of War proclaimed in the Revolu- 
tionary War period were two provisions concerning religion. One of 
these encouraged the attendance at religious services of both officers 
and soldiers, and the other stipulated the penalties for the use of pro- 
fane language. The first of these articles also provided for a general 
court-martial for an officer and a fine and confinement for a soldier who 
misbehaved in religious services. A similar money forfeiture was to be 
enforced against those using profanity. One chaplain remarked that 
he did not know of a single instance when either of these articles had 
been applied and a fine paid, and concluded that if they had been en- 
forced, an incalculable welfare fund would have been created.”” 





* Ibid., pp. 76-77. 


* John F. Finerty, War-Path and Bivouac or the Conquest of the Sioux (Chicago: M. A. 
Donohue & Co., 1890), pp. 405-06. 


* Carrington, Ab-Sa-RaKa, p. 123. 


* Cited in unpublished manuscript by Honeywell. For Articles of War see Regulations of 
the Army in Force, 1881, p. 338. 
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When asked, “Do those who come into the army as Christians retain 
their religion?” another chaplain could only answer, “The tendency is 
toward worldliness.” ?* Still another army minister declared that the 
words of Christ, ‘““The light shineth in darkness and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not,” could well be applicable to conditions in the army.”* 

An army surgeon explained that soldiers in the West were isolated 
for months and even years from enlightening social and religious influ- 
ences, and that this secluded environment cultivated “habits of intem- 
perance.” ?> On the other hand, some chaplains cited several instances 
of “regeneration” among soldiers while they were in the service.”° 
Religious and moral conditions, however, definitely tended toward 
“worldliness.” 

This general lack of religious interest does not necessarily reflect the 
civilian social standings of the enlisted men. All trades and professions 
were often represented, with even editors, doctors, and lawyers occa- 
sionally found in the ranks (apparently enlisting in a fit of disgust). 
Many of the soldiers were educated foreigners who, being poor, entered 
the service for a livelihood until they could learn English and apply 
their skills in some trade or profession. Because of this diversity of 
personnel among the enlisted men, their ‘‘resources for diversions” were 
almost unlimited, “even at stations far from the verge of civilization.” ? 

Serving to encourage these “resources for diversions” was the infre- 
quency of religious services for the troops in the West. One officer, a 
veteran of the Western plains, declared that the men of his own and 
many other commands had received no religious instruction or so much 
as seen a minister during their whole terms of service.?* General George 
A. Custer while serving at Fort Lincoln, Dakota Territory, remarked 
to his wife that some of the efforts then being exerted in foreign missions 
might well be devoted to the army on the frontier. The troops, Custer 
believed, were ‘‘as badly neglected as . . . any of our aboriginal tribes.” 
Once when a missionary on his way to convert the Indians stopped off 
at Fort Lincoln until he could go farther west and begin mission work, 
General and Mrs. Custer welcomed him as a guest in their home. The 
missionary received permission to work among the soldiers and im- 
mediately began to conduct religious services. According to Mrs. Custer, 





** Bateman, “Army Chaplain Among Soldiers,” p. 30. 


*G. W. Prioleau, “Is the Chaplain’s Work in the Army a Necessity?” In Steward, Active 
Service, p. 27. 


** Rodney Glisan, Journal of Army Life (San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft, 1874), p. 461. 
*® Newton Ritner, “Results Examined and Illustrated.” In Steward, Active Service, p. 63. 


* Glisan, Journal of Army Life, pp. 42, 454-61. See also Ellen M. Biddle, Reminiscences of a 
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“The simple, unaffected goodness of the missionary caused them to 
believe in him, and he found his way to many a heart that beat under 
the army blue.” The general asserted that if more men like the mission- 
ary would serve among “that neglected class [the enlisted men],”’ the 
moral standards of the army would be greatly elevated. On other oc- 
casions when an itinerant clergyman came to the post, the parlor of 
the Custer home was the scene of religious services, but unfortunately 
the room was large enough only for the officers and their families.*® 

Other army posts in the West were not as privileged as Fort Lincoln. 
Sometimes it seemed that there was a spirit of utter indifference on the 
part of civilian churches and the army toward religion in the service. 
Yet even in the posts and commands where there were no chaplains 
some semblances of religious worship were often in evidence. The gov- 
ernment made very little effort to furnish Bibles, hymn books, and re- 
ligious reading matter for the enlisted men, but the chaplains were 
allowed to solicit this literature from civilian sources. Such organiza- 
tions as the Young Men’s Christian Association often sent both religious 
and secular papers and magazines to the army garrisons of the West. 
And the U.S. Army Aid Association of New York City, a nonsectarian 
Christian organization, cooperated with the chaplains and promoted 
religious interests among soldiers.*° 

The natural surroundings in the West frequently prompted the sol- 
dier to turn his thoughts to religious meditations. One enlisted man, 
awed by the Western landscape in the late 1860’s, wrote while at Camp 
Supply, Oklahoma: 


The mysterious influence of the Sabbath nowhere more deeply touches the 
mind than in the wild solitudes of primitive nature. That holy and reverential 
quiet which pervades all creation on that day, there falls upon the religious 
sentiment of the soul with impressions of mingled sublimity and awe. The great 
volume, there spread out, opens new fields of meditation and new fountains, 
from which to draw strange lessons of philosophy.** 


Or perhaps the soldier in the West received religious inspiration by 
watching a sunset, and it might seem while he was observing one of 
these colorful displays that “the heavenly gates were open” and he was 
“having a glimpse of the New Jerusalem.” Then again a sturdy little 
bush on a deserted hillside above a bivouac area might project a perfect 
cross on a full golden moon, and the encamped soldiers be so impressed 





* Elizabeth B. Custer, “Boots and Saddles” or Life in Dakota with General Custer (New 
York: Harper, 1885), pp. 247-49. 

* Custer, “Boots and Saddles,” p. 147; Macomber, “Army and the Chaplaincy,” p. 21; 
Steward, “Chaplain’s Position Explained,” p. 15; Steward, Active Service, inside front cover. 


*De B. Randolph Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Borders: A Winter Campaign on the 
Plains (Philadelphia: McKay, 1889), pp. 110-11. 
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while beholding the spectacle that they would name the spot “Camp 
Faith.” *? Indeed, the wide prairies and rough mountains of the West 
were full of evidences of the handiwork of the Creator. 

At those posts which had regularly assigned chaplains, and at some 
which did not, worship services were a regular occurrence. Many of 
the enlisted men took an active part in these services. Sometimes they 
sang in the choir with the officers and army wives, and often they 
formed small orchestras to add a more refined touch to the worship. 
Some of the men from the ranks had been professional musicians in 
civilian life; they could transpose, sing, and play instruments with an 
ability which would have been a credit to any large Eastern church.* 

These religious services offered to the enlisted men the only occasion 
when they could gather with the officers on a basis approaching equal- 
ity. At most other times each group had its own sphere of existence. 
When the bugler sounded church call,** however, and the inhabitants of 
the garrison congregated to listen to the chaplain or a visiting clergyman 
present a regular devotional or a special Christmas program, all ranks 
came with a certain feeling of equality. Yet even here army tradition 
was not completely forgotten. On occasion special seats were reserved 
for the officers and their families, and even though these were not taken 
and enlisted men were standing, the empty pews could not be occupied 
by the soldiers.*® Enlisted men were not compelled to do religious work, 
such as singing in the choir and playing musical instruments, but as 
one officer’s wife put it, if they were asked to participate, “not one 
would think of refusing.” *° 

Despite all the temptations and distractions in the army, it was pos- 
sible that a term of service in the West might reveal to a soldier the 
missionary needs of that area. General O. O. Howard, the Civil War 
hero, who later came to the Southwest on an Indian peace mission for 
President U. S. Grant, recorded such a happening. One C. H. Cook, 
having seen action against the Indians in Arizona and New Mexico dur- 
ing the Civil War, returned to Arizona as a civilian with the intention 
of carrying on mission work among the hostile Apaches. Friends in 
Tucson persuaded Cook to establish himself among the more peaceable 





* Biddle, Soldier’s Wife, pp. 156-57; — King, Campaigning with Crook and Stories of 
Army Life (New York: Harper, 1890), p. 
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Pimas and Maricopas. His influence upon these Indians was evidently 
very great; besides teaching them Christian principles he attempted to 
instruct them in English. Since Cook was a German immigrant, it was 
very amusing to hear the Indians speak English with an unmistakable 
German accent.** 


IV 


One chaplain, while explaining that officers in general were not nec- 
essarily opposed to religion, characterized the officer corps in this 
manner: 

Army officers, like other men devoted to a certain line of thought and action, 
are not likely to be interested in religion or any other matter apart from the art 
of war. What touches the profession of arms interests them; what does not 


concern that profession they are indifferent to, be it religion, politics or what 
not.*® 


Another chaplain maintained that most officers with whom he had 
served had been favorable to religion and to Sabbath observance. He 
added, though, that some officers had expressed the opinion that war 
and religion were incompatible. This same army minister remarked that 
he was not surprised to find that many ex-West Pointers had no taste 
for religion when it was remembered that for four years they had been 
forced to attend religious services while at the military academy.*® 
Even though many officers held no strong religious convictions, when 
no chaplain was on hand to administer certain religious rites such as 
funerals, an officer was assigned to that function.*° 


Some officers, however, did manifest an active interest in religious 
activities. In the summer of 1874 parts of the Fifth Infantry and the 
Sixth Cavalry regiments crushed some troublesome Indians on the 
plains near the Red River. Thirty-nine of the most malevolent chiefs 
were sent as prisoners to Fort Marion near St. Augustine, Florida. 
Contrary to the popular opinion that the Indians could neither be 
tamed or humanized, “under the charge of that noble Christian soldier, 
Captain H. R. Pratt,” the captive chiefs, “as desperate warriors as ever 





* ©. O. Howard, My Life and Experiences Among Our Hostile Indians (Hartford: Worth- 
ington, cl1907), pp. 137-42. 


* Bateman, “Army Chaplain Among Soldiers,” p. 31. 
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(Washington, 1900), p. 200. 
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carried the tomahawk or knife,’’ became Christianized. Chief Ne-Min- 
Ick said of this experience: 

When I see the white man kneel, I know that he is talking to the Great Spirit, 


and asking for himself and children. I try, too, to send one little breath of prayer 
to the Great Spirit, that he will have pity on poor me.*! 


At Prescott, Arizona, in the late 1870’s the Catholic Sisters of Char- 
ity established a much-needed hospital. The personnel of near-by Fort 
Whipple supported and encouraged this institution in many ways. On 
one occasion the officers and ladies of the fort gave a play, ““The Two 
Orphans,” the proceeds of which went to the hospital. One officer 
promised that every time he won at poker he would divide his winnings 
with the institution. When the officer’s wife was visiting the hospital 
sometime later, one of the sisters asked, “What has become of the 
Colonel? We have not seen him for a long time.” To which the officer’s 
wife replied, “Ah! well, then, Mother, he can’t have been winning.” ** 

Several high ranking officers, despite their preoccupancy with mili- 
tary affairs, were closely associated with religion in the West. Episodes 
from the careers of Colonel John M. Chivington and General O. O. 
Howard serve to illustrate these influences. Chivington first appeared 
in Denver in the spring of 1860 and took charge of Methodist affairs 
in the blossoming frontier town. In 1861 when volunteers for a Col- 
orado regiment were recruited, he resigned as presiding elder of the 
Rocky Mountain District of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and after 
refusing an appointment as regimental chaplain, was made major of 
the unit. In the battle of La Glorieta Pass, New Mexico, against Con- 
federate troops, Chivington distinguished himself and was promoted to 
colonel and put in command of the regiment. Later he was placed in 
charge of the military district of Colorado.** Even after his entry into 
the militia, Chivington continued to preach occasionally in the Method- 
ist church in Denver. One contemporary account tells of Chivington’s 
preaching ‘“‘a rousing patriotic sermon” there while attired in military 
dress.** 

The most controversial exploit of his career, however, was the in- 
famous Sand Creek raid against the Indians in 1864 in which between 
700 and 800 men, women, and children were brutally killed by military 





“ Quoted in Carrington, Ab-Sa-RaKa, p. 310. 
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forces commanded by Chivington. This massacre in which soldiers 
scalped and otherwise mutilated the bodies of their victims with a vi- 
ciousness heretofore reserved to the red men, took place after the com- 
mander of Fort Lyon, Colorado, had assured the Indians they would 
not be molested. An investigation of the so-called ‘““Chivington Mas- 
sacre” produced reports stating that the troops had been given orders 
to kill without consideration men, women, and children and to take no 
prisoners.*® Many Westerners heartily approved of Chivington’s ac- 
tion, because they liked to see the red men on the receiving end for a 
change, but his association with the Sand Creek affair ruined the ex- 
preacher’s promising future. Chivington resigned his commission only 
to be refused reinstatement in the Methodist Conference. Until the 
day he died he remained convinced that he was “right with God,” yet 
wondering how different his life might have been had the unfortunate 
Sand Creek affair never occurred.*® 

Regardless of the “unchristian” Sand Creek raid and Chivington’s 
part in it, of the Colorado colonel’s application of his religion in the 
army there is little doubt. His religious training prohibited his using 
profanity. On one occasion when he was attempting to get his regiment 
into line for inspection and seemed to be having unusual difficulty, he 
turned to a subordinate and said, ““Where’s Major Sayre? Go get him 
and tell him to come here and cuss this regiment into line.” *7 

General O. O. Howard of Civil War fame and later head of the 
Freedman’s Bureau was another example of a high ranking officer and 
active Christian with important service in the West. He was not a 
minister, although he was contemplating entering the ministry when 
the beginning of the Civil War interrupted his plans. Unlike Colonel 
Chivington, he did not lead a military campaign against the Indians, 
but instead came to the Southwest in 1872 as President Grant’s per- 
sonal peace commissioner. His mission was to settle disputes arising 
among the various Indian tribes and between the Indians and the white 
settlers in Arizona and New Mexico. Howard’s conduct of these ac- 
tivities was commendable. He personally converted an old Apache 
chief, Santo, and presented him with a New Testament. While being 
conducted to Washington by General Howard for a meeting with 
President Grant, a group of southwestern Indians was greatly impressed 





*“Report to the President by the Indian Peace Commission, January 7, 1868,” House 
Executive Document No. 97, Fortieth Congress, Second Session, Serial No. 1337; James H. 
Baker and LeRoy R. Hafen, Eds., History of Colorado (3 vols., Denver: Linderman, 1927), 
Ill, pp. 388-95. 

“Lynn I. Perrigo, Ed., “Major Hal Sayr’s [sic] Diary of the Sand Creek Affair,” The Colo- 
rado Magazine, VX (Mar., 1938), 47. 

i hy Sayre, “Early Central City Theatricals and Other Reminiscences,” Ibid., VI (Mar., 

29), 52. 
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by the general’s “Sabbath restraint,” a practice of halting each Sunday 
for rest and impromptu religious services. 

In a conciliatory conference with the notorious Chiricahua Apache 
chief Cochise in the Indians’ mountain stronghold in southeastern 
Arizona, General Howard’s religion was put to the test. When the 
general mentioned confining the Indians to a reservation, Cochise ob- 
jected. He wanted to know why the Indians could not “go around as 
free as Americans do.” Howard’s Christianity supplied the answer 
to this query: 

I answered that all this country did not properly belong to the Indians; that 
all God’s children had an interest in it, and therefore to keep the peace we must 


fix metes and bounds; that such a peace as Cochise proposed would not last 
a week. 


Evidently, if not this explanation, some of Howard’s “peace talk”? made 
sense to the Apache chief because he and his people retired to a reser- 
vation, and he and his son after him preserved the peace. At the end 
of a year’s service as Grant’s peace commissioner, Howard, the Chris- 
tian general, could report that the Indians were generally at peace, 
although they did not long remain so.*® 


V 


Next to the chaplains the army wives were the most positive influence 
for religion and morality in the army of the West. The same sharp line 
of demarcation drawn between the officers and the enlisted men divided 
the wives of the officers and those of the men. The latter were desig- 
nated “camp-women.” A limited number of them were allowed to 
follow each unit and act as hospital and company laundresses.*® Be- 
cause of the small number of enlisted men’s wives and their obscure 
position in aristocratic army society, it was the officers’ wives who most 
often shouldered the burden of the cross in the garrisons of the West. 

Life in a lonely army post was often a dull and dreary existence for 
a woman. There was none of the excitement and absorption in mili- 
tary affairs that the West provided for a man. An army wife in Nevada 
soon after the Civil War depicted the woman’s plight: 

No one who has not lived an isolated life can appreciate what it is for a woman. 


The men had more interest in their lives, for when not scouting they had their 
“companies” to look after, and when the morning duties were over they would 





“Howard, My Life Among Hostile Indians, pp. 9-11, 96, 120, 226, 148-49, 168-70, 196-224. 


“Glisan, Journal of Army Life, pp. 453-54; Armes, Ups and Downs of An Army Officer, 
p. 195. Because of the disadvantages in the position of the enlisted men’s families, they 
deserved the “watchful care” of the chaplain, declared one army minister. Nave, Handbook 


on Chaplaincy, pp. 106-07. ; 
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swing a gun over their shoulders and go hunting, which is the greatest pleasure 
a man knows.*° 


An occasional horseback ride and the joys and anxieties of motherhood 
furnished diversions, but the comforts and amusements of urban life 
were sadly lacking in the life of the army wife. 

Many army wives began their association with the army by coming 
from the States to be married in a Western outpost. This ceremony 
might be performed by a chaplain if one was available; it might take 
place in the home of the commanding officer, or the wedding vows 
could be spoken in the garrison’s library.*! After the wives were prop- 
erly launched into army life, many religious problems arose. Sometimes, 
if it were taken at all, the wives had to administer the eucharist to them- 
selves and their families. Then there was the problem of christening 
the children. If no chaplain was on hand, the services of a near-by 
minister or priest were sometimes secured.** In the place of formal 
religious services, a group of officers and their wives might gather in the 
largest home in the garrison to sing old-time hymns which “incited 
every one that could raise a note to make the attempt.” ** 

Missionary aspects of the army wives’ religious activities included 
sending cakes, rich with fruit and confectioneries, to the men of their 
husbands’ companies at Christmas. They might plan a program of 
education for an Indian child abandoned on the field of battle and 
adopted by the post. In a more definite missionary way, an army wife 
could start a fund for a church building in a town neighboring the gar- 
rison, as did one for the first Episcopal church structure in Las Animas, 
Colorado, near Fort Lyon.** Or through military channels an officer’s 
wife might be “asked” to take charge of the music in the post’s religious 
services. This would place her in a peculiar position: she was working 
with men who were commanded by her husband. Although the army 
wife as a music director had no actual military authority, the problem 
of obedience to commands could nevertheless be solved. In one such 
situation, a large cake and dozens of eggs were sent to the barracks of 
the military musicians after each service. The female music director 
commented knowingly, “It is funny how nice things to eat often make 
it easy for a man to do things that otherwise would be impossible.” *° 





* Biddle, Soldier’s Wife, p. 89. 


* Katherine G. Fougera, With Custer’s Cavalry (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1942), pp. 188-89; 
Alice M. Shields, “Army Life on the Wyoming Frontier,” Annals of Wyoming, XIII (Oct., 
1941), p. 336. 


* Biddle, Soldier’s Wife, pp. 95, 192. 

* Custer, Boots and Saddles, p. 216. 

Roe, Army Letters, p. 27; Biddle, Soldier’s Wife, pp. 120, 180-83. 
* Roe, Army Letters, pp. 338-41. 
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When their husbands were away from the post fighting Indians, the 
women often found that religion was their greatest comfort. At Fort 
Lincoln while the Seventh Cavalry under General Custer was meeting 
its tragic end at the Little Big Horn, a small group of apprehensive 
women gathered in the Custer home to sing hymns. Ten days later the 
news of Custer’s Last Stand reached Fort Lincoln; twenty-six women 
had their worst fears confirmed.” 

The army in the West after the Civil War was certainly no home 
mission agency and often made little effort to foster religious activities 
among those associated with it. But there were rich spiritual rewards 
for those who kept the faith. Life in the West was trying, and the sol- 
ace offered by religion was reassuring. 


Most men have learned to read to serve a paltry con- 
venience, as they have learned to cipher in order to keep 
accounts and not be cheated in trade; but of reading as 
a noble intellectual exercise they know little or nothing; 
yet this only is reading, in a high sense, not that which 
lulls us as a luxury and suffers the nobler faculties to 
sleep the while, but what we have to stand on tip-toe to 
read and devote our most alert and wakeful hours to. 


THOREAU 





Custer, Boots and Saddles, pp. 267-69. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HEAD AND HEART OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John Dos Passos. 
(New York: Doubleday and Co., 1954. 442 pages, $5.00.) 


During the years of the last World War, I for a time carried on the instructive 
sideline of preparing materials about significant moments in American history 
for a very large advertising firm — materials which its regular staff members in 
due course mangled profitably and patriotically in their scripts. I intend to draw 
the full lessons from this experience at. another time. At this point I am 
interested only in noting the response to the work involved of the hucksters 
commissioned to handle this particular “account” for their firm. Of necessity, 
they were constantly mulling over historical names and incidents — names 
mostly as familiar as “Tom” Paine’s, Washington’s, Jackson’s, Lincoln’s, but 
also, sometimes, fairly obscure, as was the case with Jack Jouett’s; and events 
ranging from those of the first Virginia colony to those of the Civil War. As 
a result, these busy advertisers began to acquire the illusion of having amassed 
knowledge. It would have been difficult to convince their frayed intellects 
that in point of fact, they knew nothing whatever about American history. 

In intention and consistency of personality, these Madison Avenue shades 
of my acquaintance had almost nothing in common with John Dos Passos. Their 
experience, however, helps to explain why the latter’s book will remain a 
curiosity, much more useful in illuminating its author’s head and heart, than 
Jefferson’s. It is founded on common but fundamental errors. First, the neophyte 
approaches an historical problem in profound ignorance which his pride will 
not allow him to confess. He “bones up” on certain historical clichés, and 
gears them to his vague impressions of affairs. “Parliament was the avenue of 
preferment and place.” “A thriving business in imports and exports stimulated 
prosperity at home.” “The energy and brains of the colony were on the move 
westward.” “. .. Jefferson tasted the peculiar marriage of French method and 
German enthusiasm which was producing in Europe the supernational culture 
of Mozart and Goethe.” In this way, our author presents us with what he 
imagines to be “facts,” the details of which only pedants would quarrel over. 
And since he puts them into his very own verbiage, they sound fresh and useful 
to him, even when they are palpably banal. “Meanwhile everybody talked 
reform.” “Here was a program for Lycurgus.” “Everybody was speculating in 
everything.” “Time was running out. On the streets of Paris the pressure rose 
day by day.” 

Secondly, while formulating his clichés, our author has been acquiring a 
variety of information which struck his fancy. It might be only a list of pre- 
Revolutionary liquor prices which at one point caught his eye, or it might be 
the actual names of the books Peter Jefferson willed to his eldest son. It seems 
to our author urgent that his reader be apprized of the names of the books, as 
“background” for fut ::2 revelations. The liquor prices, too, are surely interesting, 
and a shame to waste in any event... . To put the matter briefly, we are offered, 
in the present case, so much data about Thomas Jefferson’s teachers, neighbors, 
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associates, opposite numbers, and anyone else, about the moral and intellectual 
climate in which he may have been raised going all the way back to Scotland, 
about social and political incidents all over the world, topographical details, 
architectural developments (which seem particularly to interest Dos Passos), and 
whatever else the reader can disjointedly imagine, that we hardly get to Jeffer- 
son at all. At this point we are presumably better able to understand our subject; 
but it is at this point that the book ends. What corrodes its purpose and prevents 
it from being so much as an interesting miscellany is, that being founded on 
clichés, the data which has been accumulated is not necessarily the most 
relevant or the most illuminating which the author might have chosen. In 
short, the very research is scarcely begun; one is no closer to the book its author 
projected than he was before. 

These facts do not, in the present case, make The Head and Heart of Thomas 
Jefferson any the less interesting to examine. For it does help to place under 
revealing lights an author who warrants understanding. In a review of an 
earlier book of “history” by Dos Passos, The Ground We Stand On (1941), I 
asked who We were, and hoped the question would help the reader to ascertain 
his own position, as compared with that of Dos Passos. He, through the 1920's 
and 1930’s, represented a more sober branch of the so-called Younger Genera- 
tion, but with its distaste for most of its elders, and with an equal interest in 
revaluating American values— which, in practice, meant cutting away as 
completely from the past as possible, and moving as sharply to the “left” as 
expedient. His trilogy, U.S.A., depicted as fraudulent and empty whole areas 
of American life, and found thought and vitality almost solely in aspects of 
the dissident and depressed elements of our society. 

By 1940, Dos Passos found himself intellectually up a dead end. For commu- 
nists and their revolutions seemed to reveal themselves to him as even more 
savage and corrupt than the society at home which he had satirized. He 
therefore (among other things) turned back in search of a “usable past” which 
could sustain “us” today. He found Roger Williams, Joel Barlow, Franklin, 
Paine, and some others, including Jefferson, and from them drew a renewed 
faith that America was soundly based, after all. As he put it, at one point, 
both Hamilton, the conservative, and H. H. Brackenridge, representing a more 
liberal attitude, were legitimately American, having, in crisis, exercised the self- 
restraint necessary to a self-governing democracy. Dos Passos seems, in his 
present book, if one can read through its irrelevancies, to be saying the same 
thing, while using Jefferson as a colossus of democracy: as one who appealed to 
his electorate in terms of reason, and who sought in knowledge and among living 
records of people and nature for truth and justice. 

But, obviously, Jefferson does not need Dos Passos’ endorsement; there 
is a great and enormously competent literature on the subject already. What 
is Dos Passos’ contribution? What message can he bring back to his contempo- 
raries and juniors which merits their attention? 
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Curiously enough, Dos Passos, so long a partisan of the underdog, has, in 
his historical role, largely forgotten him. Several of his present pages are 
given over to Jefferson’s musings on social inequality. But for the most part 
our author moves comfortably among the weil-born and wealthy with whom his 
subject consorted. Dos Passos refers to the “waterfront crowd” who had taken 
the Stamp Act hard, but does not pursue them further. And readers of U.S.A. 
will ponder the meaning of such a passage as the following: 


Leisure was hardly the word for the life of a plantation owner. How much of a familia 
(in the Roman sense) Jefferson had around him we can learn from the census of that year. 
He listed thirtyfour whites and eightythree slaves on the plantation. Here indeed was a 
laboratory for the practical management of men. 


As interesting, perhaps, is Dos Passos’ treatment of the notable Benjamin 
Banneker, Negro mathematician and astronomer, who, as our author puts 
it, seemed “a living refutation of the doubts about the abilities of the Negro 
race Jefferson had expressed in his Notes on Virginia.” Jefferson, he thinks, 
“made honorable amends” by acknowledging receipt of an almanac which 
the gifted Negro had sent him, and expressing satisfaction at the receipt of 
such “proofs” that Negroes need not necessarily be inferior creatures. But if 
Dos Passos had consulted even what he has ventured to term the “wretched” 
old twenty-volume edition of Jefferson’s writings, he would have learned that 
his hero had not been sincere, in this instance, and was willing, on no evidence, 
to suspect that Banneker had been helped in the preparation of the almanac; 
and that the letter from Banneker to him, which Dos Passos thought moving, 


Jefferson thought of as exhibiting “a mind of very common stature indeed.” 

It was a step forward for Dos Passos to concede, as he did in The Ground 
We Stand On, that American history was not what he and his fellows thought 
it was during their days of “callow debunking,” while they were swallowing 


? 


“the millennial gospel of Marx in one great gulp.” But what else has he to 
offer? I have a slight fear that some of his admirers, reading his latest work, their 
heads swimming with fragments of alleged “facts,” may conclude that their 
champion has done his best, but that history is still a hodgepodge of unrelated 
data — and especially unrelated to our very own times and predicament. 

And they will, in this case, be more right than their mentor. For the “lesson” 
of history is not, unfortunately, what Dos Passos seems to imply: that Americans 
have overcome trouble before, and can do it again. Most readers intuitively 
feel that this is false, and tend to become languid when it is suggested, no matter 
how inspiriting or intrinsically interesting a presentation of “facts” may ac- 
company it. The “lesson,” if it can be called that, is that life is difficult, but that 
we are less apt to make grotesque and self-destructive choices if we have some 
sense of the circumstances from which these alternatives have emerged. All of us 
know something about American history — something local, something about 
our families, or ourselves, something we happen to have examined. Our great 
lack is of an adequate approach to national problems, national understanding. 
(I pass by, here, the problem of anything larger.) Here is a task which demands 
an energetic leap of the imagination, taking us out of ourselves, whittling down 
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our sense of self-importance, making us patient and honest students of other 
people’s affairs. Dos Passos has not approached his subject with proper humility. 
He still complains that historians too rarely give him “a sense of people.” It 
does not occur to him that he may have made too little effort to concentrate 
on the less picturesque aspects of other people’s lives — aspects important to 
them, and important to his understanding of them. He is unwilling to accept 
the uncomfortable fact that history is controversial and unfinished, and that 
a genuine “sense of people” is the product of more time and attention than he 
can afford. Even the dullest historians are usually too cautious, if nothing else, 
to satisfy themselves (as Dos Passos consistently does) with tales of what Jefferson 
“must” have done, or “would” or “could” or “perhaps . . . did.” Jefferson did, 
or he didn’t. And the sense of accuracy such an attitude implies measures the 
difference between a responsible concern with matters outside one’s self, and 
an egotistical readiness to read into affairs whatever it suits one’s careless fancy 
to imagine. The head and heart of Thomas Jefferson is a perennial subject, 
contemplation of which can throw light on almost any subject. But it would 
be better for students to leave it alone, and continue to try to settle their 
problems by rule-of-thumb pragmatism, if they prefer, rather than to read “‘uses” 
into it which are neither relevant nor real. 


Today when the need to take sides in the struggle for the freedom to seek individual happi- 
ness again confronts every man alive, we can understand, as the Americans of 1776 understood, 
what a bold enterprise [theirs] was. 

Can we? Is it as easy as that? Let Dos Passos read over this passage from 
his book, and tell us in what way, and in what sense, it can be distinguished 
from what he once called “the afterdinner speeches of the respectable starched- 
shirt candidates for office.” 


Antioch College Louts FILLER 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. By David Lindsay Watson. (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1953. 262 pages, $3.50.) 


The author has attempted two things: to demonstrate that the social sciences 
are ineffective because they have depersonalized their approach, and from this 
critique to develop a “vital, life-participation” science which will give us 
a true understanding of man. 

In his criticism of the social sciences Dr. Watson is attacking a somewhat 
bedraggled straw man. Most of the book was written in the early 1940’s and his 
comments made more sense then than now, but they contain just enough genuine 
insight and enough truth in the sweeping generalizations (e.g., for every social 
scientist who strives to understand man there are hundreds preoccupied with 
the tricks, methods, etc.) that the uninformed are apt to find themselves 
reinforced in their prejudice against the social sciences. 

It would be more helpful if Watson had spent more time examining some of 
the specific criticisms of the social sciences, as he does a few sweeping ones. 
For example, he shows no awareness of Myrdal’s critique of the concept “mores,” 
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Carl Rogers’ insistence on the “participant” observer, the Roethelsberger studies 
of labor-management problems. He ignores the entire field of social psychology, 
gives one footnote to group dynamics, nods at the cultural anthropologists. 
All these are implicit criticisms of a depersonalized social science, and all have 
made constructive steps toward a real science of man. 

Watson is a physical chemist in the process of revolting against “scientism.” 
In its stead he makes a series of fuzzy proposals, shifting his point of view but 
always centering around the necessity to examine one’s self. There is nothing 
new in his proposals, all having more clearly stated elsewhere: we need “horse 
sense,” seemingly an automatic thing; we should combine the approach of 
science and literature; we need love, religion, an understanding of physiognomy, 
words and gestures; finally, we should return to the hills of West Virginia 
where we can get wisdom! It is useless to spend time on such exploded myths 
as the study of physiognomy, and few of us can retreat, even if we want to, to the 
hills of West Virginia. 

Typical of his careless method in creating a “new science” is the following: 
Science is to be criticized for the failure of many scientists to study “man”; 
literature also has many practitioners who also fail to study man; the failure 
of poor scientists is the fault of science, that of poor writers merely the failure 
of individuals. He compares, by his own admission, bad science with good 
literature and seems to conclude that any work of a scientist that is good is also 
literature. This is childish. 

This book is a very general, rambling, personalized account of one man’s 
confusion. Much of it is the confusion of all of us, much of it is illuminating. 
The language is often brilliant, full of punch. But, the net effect of the book 
is to reinforce the prejudices of those in the humanities who will not bother 
to examine what it is that the social scientists are trying to do, or to examine 
the stated limitations within which the social scientist works. The weaknesses 
which he points out in the social sciences are also strengths — the limiting is a 
strength and a weakness, but no more than parallel limitations in method, scope 
and purpose in the work of Eliot, Marquand or Henry Adams — their strength 
also contains the seeds of their weakness. 

All Dr. Watson needed to say is that no method is final, perfect or essential, 
that all have their value. He took too long to say it. 


. : HerBert HACKETT 
University of Utah 


THE HILL OF DEVI. By E. M. Forster. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1953. 267 pp, 8 plates, photographic end-papers, $4.00.) 


“I did not really think the Indians quaint, and my deepest wish was to be 
alone with them,” says Forster in his preface. That he was uniquely alone in 
this tiny medieval state of Dewas Senior, alone with charming, you might say 
iridescently charming, people, is what creates the spell of this collection of letters 
and reminiscences. 
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There is abundance of material here for a novel, for several novels. | 
surmise that one reason the book was so long delayed was that all the while 
Forster was turning this wealth over in the hope of discovering the thread 
that would lead him through chaos to the complete vision. Or he may have 
hesitated while certain friends were still living. At any rate only A Passage to 
India emerged and of it he says (p. 238) “I began this novel before my 1921 
visit and took out the opening chapters with me, with the intention of continuing 
them. But as soon as they were confronted with the country they purported to 
describe, they seemed to wilt and go dead and I could do nothing with them.” 
So in the end The Hill of Devi issued in the form of fact. I think it is better so. 

Fortunately there is no Mrs. Moore nor Miss Quested to complicate this book, 
unless we except Josie, the wife of Forster’s friend Malcolm Darling, to whom 
the Maharajah was devoted, but who was no Mrs. Moore and had long outgrown 
the mind of a Miss Quested. There were in short no European ladies whatever 
to complicate Forster’s life there. And while Dr. Aziz appears in Dewas as his 
friend Syed Ross Masood, his visit created only momentary ceremonial problems. 

The countryside in A Passage is purportedly that of Chandrapore, which 
is on the Ganges, while Dewas is an enclave in the plains state of Indore. I 
like to surmise that the Malabar Caves correspond to the temple caves, each 
with its goddess at the top of the Hill of Devi, which Forster was genuinely too 
terrified to enter. But the correspondence may be only apparent. And though 
Forster assures us over and over that the land in which he lived for a time was 
flat and dull and uninteresting, it is next to impossible to believe him. Did he 
find it so when he wrote these effervescent letters? He exclaims over the beauties 
of the unpronounceable Chhatapur, where his friend G. Lowes Dickinson served 
as European Secretary to the Rajah. But when he is at Chhatapur he writes 
more about people than about scenery. The reader actually sees less than at 
Dewas Senior, except on the visit to the great extinct city of Mandu, and the 
one to exquisite Mau, which appears also in A Passage. 

The mental landscape is what counts and this is so complex as to defy 
description in a notice however extended. He was for something like a year 
the petted employee of a fiery, sweet-natured, sincere, intriguing absolute 
monarch. He was made the royal confidant; he was enthusiastically permitted 
to take important part in religious ceremonies; purdah, even, was not quite closed 
to him. But never, on any account, was he absolutely confided in. During his 
stay he was involuntary witness to twenty-five attempted poisonings. That 
the poisoning was, so far as he could determine, absolutely imaginary did not 
lessen its impact upon His Highness, for whom a poisoning however imaginary 
could prove nevertheless fatal. He succeeded a Colonel Wilson, no longer young, 
who after thirty years residence in India had been invalided home. All about 
Forster were mementoes of the Colonel: a ruined irrigation system in the 
gardens for which there was no available water, excavations and building 
materials for a Palace never built, endless letters to inscribe to “Dear Colonel 
Wilson” as well as expensive telegrams. I said he was alone with his Indian 
friends but the shadow of the Colonel was forever an intrusion upon his felicity. 
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And in the Catastrophe with which the narrative superbly culminates, when 
His Highness defies the investigation of the British Raj into the finances of his 
bankrupt State, when his son by a previous marriage has hysterically accused 
his father of attempting “poison,” it is the finger of Colonel Wilson that tumbles 
everything into ruin. 

While admitting that His Highness was “complex,” Forster gives indications 
that his own psyche was not that of the uncomplicated blunt Englishman he 
imagined himself. For when the Colonel writes Forster, heatedly accusing him of 
opening his private correspondence, even a letter from the lady he married 
at 80, Forster shows His Highness what the Colonel has written. The outburst 
of Royal pride and offended dignity surpassed anything that he, or the reader, 
ever expected. Forster was not quite ingenuous in informing His Highness: 
his own correspondence had been tampered with; it was, as he explains 
elsewhere, an old Indian custom. He might have known the result and held 
his peace. 

But duty forbade and there followed the zaniest episode in the whole book if 
you except the last: a frenzied railroad journey to intercept Malcolm and 
Josie on their way back from England to Lahore, hour-long conferences in a 
swaying, badly lighted wagon-lit with Forster, as purser, paying the mounting 
railway fares of the Royal party, and at last the composition of a cablegram 
to “Dear Colonel Wilson” informing him with regret that His Highness had 
changed his plans and could not employ him for the succeeding year and 
would he please accept 100 pounds honorarium? 

Some books, such as Gide’s Voyage au Congo, are remembered long after they 
are read. The Hill of Devi is one of these and for the matter of that I cannot 
think of any book by Forster the savor of which does not linger on the tongue 
for years. I said this book issues in the form of fact. I wonder, on the contrary, 
if it is not the “supreme fiction” of all Forster’s work. 


Safety Harbor, Florida BERNARD RAYMUND 


AGAINST THE STREAM; Shorter Post-War Writings, 1946-52. By Karl Barth. 
Edited by Ronald Gregor Smith. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1954.) 


For the scholar in the humanities this collection of writings by the man 
who is considered by some to be the leading theologian of this period is interest- 
ing because it presents some of both his faith and practical wisdom in clear, 
unambiguous language. Take, for example, what is perhaps the most generally 
notable part of this book, Chapter II, which includes a 1948 correspondence with 
another leading European theologian, Emil Brunner, on the subject of Barth’s 
refusal to join (at that time) a crusade against Russian Communism. Brunner’s 
salient question is “. . . whether, whatever the difference between the several 
varieties, totalitarianism as such is a quantity to which the Christian Church 
can only issue an absolute, unmistakable and passionate ‘Nol!’” (p. 107). 
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Brunner states that the issue in the conflict between the East and the West 
is one of totalitarianism. The totalitarian state, to be consistent, he asserts, must 
also be communistic (p. 109). 

Barth, in replying to this letter, which seems when read alone to be over- 
whelming, seizes the bull by the horns and answers boldi; that the Church is not 
concerned with “isms” and must judge individual events in the light of “the 
Word of God and the Faith” (p. 114). Therefore, since men are not hypnotized 
by Communism as they were by Nazism, the real danger is that of getting 
sucked into the maelstrom of the struggle between East and West. This is 
something the Christian Church cannot do. He would encourage walking along 
the narrow path midway between Moscow and Rome and not speaking except 
at a time and in a manner which is consistent with the genius of the Faith. 
The immediate task is positive and not negative, he advises. 

This debate is the central theme of the book. The first section is concerned 
with theoretical background in terms of the Church-State controversy. The 
concluding chapters can be grouped somewhat around the theme of “the Faith.” 
Here, because he is speaking to what seems to be an average audience, he 
expresses in a fairly nontechnical form the “Barthian theology” (the “neo- 
orthodox theology”) and the selections conveniently include careful statements 
on his doctrines of man, of God, of the Church, and an extensive lecture on 
revelation. Even for a person who cannot accept his theology, the practical 
discussions on the problems of Church and State and Communism are stimulat- 
ing and expressed in such clear and powerful diction as to be engrossing for the 
layman as well as for the theologian and scholar. People who hold that the 
Church has no business in politics will be stoutly challenged by this book. 


L. P. HarRTZLER 
University of Southern California 














HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


SCHOLARLY PRIVILEGES 


“The rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties thereunto pertaining” mentioned 
in the conferring of degrees is a verbal 
vestige of what was once a reality. In 
an article called “Scholarly Privileges: 
Their Roman Origins and Medieval 
Expression” Pearl Kibre traces the his- 
tory of special concessions made to 
scholars and analyzes the forces which 
gradually deprived the academic pro- 
fession of special immunities. The 
present practice of postponing a man’s 
military service until after he has com- 
pleted his schooling is nothing new. 
“Under the rescripts of the emperors 
Vespasian and Hadrian who were said 
to have followed the traditions of their 
predecessors, professors of liberal arts, 
grammarians, orators, medical men, 
and philosophers were exempted from 
compulsory civic duties and were 
granted immunity from the obligation 
to quarter soldiers and to render mili- 
tary service. Also by decree of Ves- 
pasian, those who taught rhetoric or 
oratory were to receive a public salary 
with their privileges and immunities.” 
(American Historical Review, April, 


1954.) 


To ENcourAGE ART 


Art News, May, 1954, announces 
that Mrs. Leopold Stokowsky has es- 
tablished a fund for the purchase of 
works by contemporary American art- 
ists. A different jury each year will 
make selections for purchases from 
different parts of the United States. 
The purchases will eventually be of- 
fered to American museums. 
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Available to art students are Ful- 
bright Traveling Scholarships. Anyone 
interested should apply to the Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York, New York. 


IMPORTANT 


“If the students are to respond to 
the books, they must first respond to 
the men who are teaching them; and 
hence from his, opening lecture the 
teacher must be a rhetorician, earning 
a fair-minded hearing for the authors 
studied by first making a decent im- 
pression himself.” (Martin J. Svaglic, 
“On Teaching the Appreciation of 
Literature,’ AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 
1953.) 


MICROFILM PUBLICATION OF DocTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS 


“The use of microfilm to reproduce 
books, newspapers, and manuscripts, 
possibly the most important step for- 
wards in the scholarly world since the 
invention of the typewriter, has come 
to the assistance of doctoral disserta- 
tions. 

“Of the 7,661 dissertations prepared 
in the United States and Canada in 
the academic year 1951-1952, about 
two thousand were photographed on 
microfilm. ... Within another year or 
two virtually all of these typed manu- 
scripts are expected to be recorded 
annually on 35 mm. film similar in 
appearance to that used in candid 
cameras. This means that graduate 
student researchers in this country can 
at last look forward to a_ possible 
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readership beyond the confines of their 
own universities. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that the 
world of creative research scholarship 
is in the midst of a revolution with 
immensely beneficial possibilities.” 


(AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1953.) 


R.M.M.L.A. CoNvENTION 


The 1954 meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Modern Language Associa- 
tion will be held at the Colorado State 
College of Education at Greeley, Colo- 
rado, on October 22-23. The president, 
Tom Burnam, makes this announce- 


ment: 

“Founded in 1947 at the University 
of New Mexico, the RMMLA has held 
annual meetings since its organization. 
Following, in general, the pattern es- 
tablished by the national MLA, various 
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sections gather for discussions, critiques, 
and the reading of papers.” 


The sections are devoted to Linguis- 
tic Atlas (meeting jointly with repre- 
sentatives of the Linguistic Atlas of the 
Pacific Coast), English Literature be- 
fore 1800, English Literature after 1800, 
Modern Languages I (linguistics) , Mod- 
ern Languages II (literature), English 
III (teaching), American Studies, 
American Literature, Modern Lan- 
guages III, (teaching). 


THE LIBERAL THOUGHT 


“If a man does not keep pace with 
his companions, perhaps it is because 
he hears a different drummer. Let him 
step to the music which he hears, 
however measured or far away.” 


Thoreau, Walden. 





The purpose of the liberal arts is not to teach business- 
men business, or grammarians grammar, or college stu- 
dents Greek and Latin. . . . It is to awaken and develop 
the intellectual and spiritual powers in the individual 
before he enters upon his chosen career, so that he may 
bring to that career the greatest possible assets of in- 
telligence, resourcefulness, judgment and character. It 
is, in John Stuart Mill’s telling phrase, to make “capable 
. . . and cultivated human beings.” ‘Men are men,” 
Mill said, “before they are lawyers or physicians or 
manufacturers; and if you make them capable and sen- 
sible men they will make themselves capable and sensible 


lawyers or physicians.” 


ALFRED WHITNEY GRISWOLD 











NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE AMBIVALENCE OF Guy 


The language of the common people may tell us more about how the world 
is going than the language of philosophers and poets. The word guy nestles close 
to the heart of the American millions. It is excluded from the vocabulary of 
only an insignificant few, and by them with the same scrupulosity they apply to 
dirty words. The millions have seized on guy with the proprietary enthusiasm 
with which they have adopted chewing gum, diners, and comics. They feel 
at ease with the word. It fits their tongue 2s cozily as an old pair of loafers does 
their feet. It is one of the few words — okay is the only other polite one — that 
all Americans feel belong to them. 

This pervasive sense of special ownership, of unique identity, endows it 
with a high charge of semantic significance. Unless Korzybski has made us one 
with Caliban and Bottom the Weaver, our sane and sober judgment must be 
that men do indeed live more by words than by bread and atoms. 


Let us observe the two levels on which the word guy is commonly used. We 
shall discover an ambivalence as disturbing in its implications as manic depressive 
symptoms in a bride. 

“I met the guy in the Army.” 

“Who gave me the money? A guy.” 

“This guy asks me to drive him to Penn Station.” 

These are typical examples of the first-level use of the word. Its chief 
characteristics are vagueness and impersonality. 

The referent is stripped of every attribute of a human being except mascu- 
linity. Whatever class markings his clothes, voice, and bearing may have carried 
have been as sedulously removed as the laundry marks from the linen of a 
corpse in a murder mystery. Whatever individuality he may have achieved 
as a result of the centuries of man’s effort to learn to walk with his hands in 
his pockets has been erased. The man who stepped into that cab may have 
just written the last notes for the score of a symphony as noble as Brahms’ First. 
Or perhaps he may have just found out how the good effects of the wonder 
drug ACTH could be made permanent. Or perhaps he may have just discovered 
God in a hotel room. What ecstasy may have touched his face, we never learn. 
This guy is faceless. 

At the first level of meaning, the vague and impersonal word guy involves 
a subversion of values. It is the protest of an inarticulate mass against the 
effeteness of cultivated conversation. It is a gesture of anti-intellectualism 
against the precision and range of the vocabulary of the sophisticated people 
who control the media of communication. It is a Samsonian thrust against 
the pillars of righteousness, the pressure to be good, to improve, to grow as an 
individual, to accept responsibility as a citizen of the republic. It is a stroke 
for anonymity, a stroke against those who do maintain their footing as individuals 
in the swift river of events. 
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Now let us look at the obverse of this symbol, its second-level use. 


“The guy says we can’t go in that way.” 
“We have to have a permit, the guy says.” 


The human being designated is still vague, impersonal. He is still faceless. 
But a subtle difference has slipped into this standard use. A capital G has 
appeared. The guy was Everyman — or perhaps better, Anyone. The Guy is 
the boss. Not the Boss. Not an identifiable individual wielding the known 
and circumscribed authority of a specific office. This guy is the faceless man 
semideified. He has been given a mask. He is inscrutable. He is a Commissar 
in the making. You do not question his authority, its source or its limits. He 
may be a fellow with a patent-leather visor on his cap standing on a railway 
platform — or a fellow in a white shirt behind a desk in an office — or just a 
fellow with an authoritative manner at the scene of a fire. What he says goes. 
By numb acquiescence the common man has put him into office without an 
election. 

Here is a frightening ambivalence. By a single word, millions of times repeated 
daily, Americans force a degrading anonymity on their fellow citizens. By a 
shift in context, they boost one of those same anonymous beings into authority 
and endow him with unquestioned power. In one word we see focused a mass 
movement in America, a movement that destroys personality, annihilates the 
individual, and silently cancels the priceless rights of free men. 


Comes the Revolution? The Atomic Man is already here. That’s what the 


guy says. 


, , ; EpwarpD HopNETT 
Ohio University 





